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THE RETREAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


=< the Government were well advised in making a 

virtue of necessity and retiring from their bargain 
with M. pe Lesseps, has been admitted with the same 
general consent as that which condemned the agreement 
itself. It is now needless to reiterate the fact of this consent, 
which has been very usefully put on record by a summary 
of opinion in the Pall Mall Gazette. The most remark- 
able proof of it is perhaps that in a town’s meeting held in 
Birmingham itself, at which the whole strength of the 
Caucus was exerted, condemnation of the Government was 
only avoided by the insertion in the amendment of a refer- 
ence to “further negotiations” which in effect carried 
that condemnation with it. But nothing more need be 
said on a subject which admits of no rational or well- 
informed difference of opinion. Mr. Giapstone and his 
colleagues may, if they like, comfort themselves with the 
idea that the mind of the country was coming round 
to them, and they may meet with the assent of the intel- 
ligent persons who talk of opinions adverse to M. DE 
Lesseps’s pretensions being obtained from “Conservative 
“ partisans "—the chief of such partisans being that staunch 
Tory and fervent anti-Gladstonian Mr. Horace Davey. 
The case for the Government was, in fact, given up when 
its partisans began to make trembling appeals to the 
frightful possibilities of a vote of censure; it might have 
been given up long before, for the defunct Convention was 
obviously intolerable from every point of view—commercial, 
legal, and political. Retirement from a scheme to which 
they were so pledged would not have sat easily on some 
Governments; but in this case, and considering, on the 
one hand, the interests involved, on the other the consti- 
tution of the Gladstonian majority, it is impossible not to be 
grateful for Mr. GLapstone’s well-known faculty of eating 
the leek. 

Unfortunately the evil consequences of the transaction 
are by no means terminated by its own termination. It is 
sometimes forgotten, though it has never been forgotten 
here, that the principle of the agreement, as distinguished 
from its preposterous details and from the irrelevant and 
gratuitous surrender of the right of competition which 
accompanied it, was by no meansa bad one, Had England 
in furnishing the capital arranged that it should rank with 
the capital already furnished, and that this country should 
thus become shareholder to the extent of some three-fourths 
instead of some nine-twentieths in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, with a consequent preponderance of control, there 
would, from disinterested persons at least, have been every 
disposition to accept the arrangement. This desirable re- 
sult is now necessarily postponed. Or, in defect of this 
arrangement, had the concession of a second canal been 
obtained from the Kuepive, and had the Government 
with this in their hands gone frankly to M. pe Lesseps 
and said, “ We do not wish to use this against you ; 
“let us like sensible men of business put our horses 
“together,” a very satisfactory settlement might have 
been reached. But so long as Mr. Giapstone is at 
the head of an English Government (though fortu- 
nately not longer), that Government is estopped by Mr. 
GuapsTone’s expressed opinions from adopting any such 
course. Hence the country and its commerce are in a 
definitely worse position than they were a monthago. It 
is easy for Mr. Giapstone (though it is to be feared that it 
will not increase French iration for him) to endeavour 


to minimize the incredibly rash admissions by which he and 
his Cuancetior of the Excnequer sought to drive the 
agreement down the country’s throat. He is perhaps jus- 
tified in repudiating the admission of the right to cut a 
second canal without fresh powers—a right which the 
literal interpreters of M. pe Lesseps’s title-deeds cannot 
possibly affirm. But if he thinks that he has done nothing 
to bind the country to his view of the Lessgrs concession, 
that is not the view of M. pe Lessrps, as may be seen in 
the effusive correspondence between the parties, or of the 
French press. If he holds that no communication relating to 
the Canal has placed any such construction on that conces- 
sion, Frenchmen do not think so. The mischievous and un- 
founded notion which M. pz Lesseps himself never advanced 
till recently, and which (whatever some childish defenders- 
at-any-price of Mr. GLapsTone in this country may affect to 
think) never occurred to any one till recently, has in these 
unfortunate discussions taken form and has been endorsed, 
not indeed by any authority having power to bind England, 
but by a group of individual persons who ap to 
foreigners to have such authority. Besides this great dis- 
advantage the enormous imprudence of the Prime Minister 
has created yet others. Mr. Guapstone has seized the op- 
portunity to reiterate those sentiments about the English 
occupation of Egypt which have hitherto served at once 
to deprive that occupation of almost all the good effect which 
it might have had, and to keep up an uneasy flutter on the 
Continent. He has made mysterious allusions to susceptibili- 
ties and interests and rights which constitute an obstacle in 
the way of a saner diplomacy scarcely less serious than that 
created by his acknowledgment of M. pe Lesseps’s long 
dormant and suddenly bethought-of claims. That France 
as France has no more interest in the Suez Canal than Vene- 
zuela or Timbuctoo would have, supposing that a Syndicate 
of Venezuelan or Timbuctoo capitalists were to acquire the 
majority of the Canal shares, ought to be the first principle 
held, though not necessarily proclaimed, by every English 
statesman when he approaches the subject. This principle 
Mr. GiapstTonE has wantonly denied, and he has accompanied 
the denial with other denials and assertions hardly less mis- 
chievous in character. 

Reflection on this uncomfortable state of affairs may 
perhaps lead an impartial observer to regard with con- 
siderable suspicion Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s proposed 
motion on the subject of the Lesseps concession. As 
a rebuke to the Government it is not wanted ; for nothing 
could possibly be more humiliating and decisive than 
the rebuke which they have received and meekly accepted 
from public opinion. As a substantive declaration of 
rights, English and European, against M. pe Lesseps it 
is too vague; for a debater of less acuteness than Mr. 
GapsToneE could not fail to fix on the point that it is the 
Isthmus of Suez only, and not other districts, over which 
M. pe Lesseps claims a monopoly. Unsatisfactory in both 
these respects, it is exposed to the further danger that its re- 
jection, or the adoption of an amendment, might be construed 
by the enemy asa sign of relenting and indecision on the 
whole subject. Mr. Norwoop’s amendment is in itself un- 
objectionable and indeed emphasizes Mr. GLapsTone’s retreat. 
But it is indirectly open to the reply that M. pz Lesseps’s 
pretensions are not matters for “freedom of judgment” ; 
they need distinct repudiation. Unfortunately, the present 
Parliament contains 4 considerable number of members who 
are either unable to exert, or do not care to exert, their 
intelligence when it is a question of Mr. Guapstons’s good 
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oe or the commands of the Caucus. The tenor of 
. GLaDsTone’s remarks on Tuesday and Thursday did 
not indicate a determination to regard the question as one 
of confidence, and there is indeed no positive need why 
it should so be regarded. But the opportunity of re- 
covering from the humiliation of Monday on a side issue 
might prove tempting, and it is not to a Parliament 
characterized, in too many of its members, by the intelligence 
of Mr. Jesse Cotiincs and the patriotism of Sir WiLrrip 
Lawson that a wise man would care to entrust the affirma- 
tion of the rights of England. The harm which Mr. 
GapstoxE has done has been as far as possible arrested ; it 
is at least dubious whether letting the subject alone is not 
the course of treatment which will follow up that arrest 
most beneficially. For the whole question is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and Mr. Guapstone’s indiscretion has 
made it more difficult still. Few things are more charac- 
teristic of the decay of political intelligence in England 
than that the opportunity should have been taken to 
throw stones at the memory of Lord Patmersron for his 
opposition to the Canal. Those who speak and write 
in this sense may have the excuse of being too young to 
remember, too ill-educated to have learnt, or too stupid to 
understand the circumstances and character of that opposi- 
tion. But it might have been thought that the events of 
to-day were the best possible justification of the conduct of 
one of the shrewdest statesmen of the.present century. 
The Suez Canal, which is beginning to be regarded as but 
a doubtful boon to commerce, is evidently, and is but too 
likely to continue, a bone of contention in politics. Exist- 
ing inevitably for the chief convenience of England, it 
excites, and must from geographical and historical reasons 
continue to excite, perpetual jealousy and excitement in 
the most jealous and excitable nations of Europe—those of 
the Mediterranean. This opposition cannot be got over, 
because it is founded in the nature of things; and the 
result of it is that, as if there were not already exciting 
causes enough of bad blood and misunderstanding between 
France and England, this new raw has been added to 
others. It is said that M. Wapprneton has arrived in 
England with special orders to maintain that the Canal is 
nationally, as .well as commercially, French. Those who 
say that if England had shared in its construction this 
would have been avoided show a deficiency of information. 
French jealousy of the Canal is simply a result of French 
jealousy of the Mediterranean and of Egypt—things en- 
tirely independent of M. pr Lessers and his shareholders. 
Commercially, those who should know best say that the 
chief result of the Canal has been the building of weak 
ships instead of strong ones; politically, it has given 
England a new and difficult position to garrison, and France 
a new and convenient subject of nagging. 


CETEWAYO'S DEATH. 


HOULD it be Mr. Guiapstonr’s lot one day to fight his 
battle of Bosworth (which is in a metaphorical sense 
not impossible), there will be no lack of ghosts to haunt his 
bedside the night before. The latest addition to the list is 
the unfortunate savage chief whom Sir BarrLe FRERE, as 
an open enemy, and Lady Frorence Drxiz, Dr. CoLenso, 
and Mr. GuapstovE himself, as officious friends, have in the 
last few years brought from the throne to the grave. News 
from Zululand is far from trustworthy until it is fully con- 
firmed, and it is well to remember that Usipesu, the 
very kinglet who is now reported to have vanquished and 
slain CeTEwAyo, was by telegraph vanquished and slain in 
battle with Crrewayo’s forces not many weeks ago. 
But the latest news appears to be credited in quarters 
which ‘are exempt from the suspicion which used to 
attach to news hatched at Bishopstowe, and it is in 
itself highly probable. No one who remembered the adage 
q monarchs seldom happy reign”; no one ac- 
quainted with South African ways, more especially no 
one who. had followed the actual history of the Zulu 
uestion, expected a quiet reign or a “cow’s death” for 
ney The blind or unscrupulous amateur diplo- 
matists who represented his people as dying to see him re- 
stored were contradicted by the best-informed authorities 
on the spot and by the whole course of events when the 
restoration was actually effected. The amiable, if ill- 
judged, exertions of Lady Fiorence Dixie, the intrigues 
of the late Dr. Cotenso, and the weakness of Mr. 


than weakness in wishing to obliterate as far as possible 
the acts of his own rival and predecessor, have for months 
brought anarchy on Zululand. That anarchy has to all ap- 
pearance now come to a crisis, and opened a new phase of 
the eternal South African question. 

Sentiment of a somewhat different kind from that which 
has animated the authors of Cerrewayo’s defeat and 
death may pardonably animate all Englishmen who think 
of his misfortunes. A very few years ago he was the most. 
powerful native potentate in all Southern Africa, and there 
is no reason for thinking that he was possessed by any but 
friendly feelings towards England. It was not then, it may 
be observed in passing, that the crotcheteers enlisted them- 
selves in his cause. At the time of the annexation of the 
Transvaal the fear was commonly entertained that he would 
“ eat up” the Boers, and very good authorities were of opi- 
nion that he would have had no great difficulty in perform- 
ing that feat—a feat which, had England been actuated by 
the Macchiavellian principles attributed to her by foreign 
wiseacres, he would certainly have been allowed, if not en- 
couraged, to try. Another policy was actually followed, with 
what results all men know. It is very probable that the 
neighbourhood of the English westward and northward, as 
well as southward, and the border disputes, did not 
increase the affection of the Zulus; and it may well be 
that, spear-washing being impossible in other directions, the 
“ young men” were minded to have a brush with English- 
men. But the Zulu war was approved by no party in 
England, and only the measureless mendacity which over- 
flowed the whole country three years ago, and has not fully 
subsided yet, could set it to the credit or discredit of the 
late Government. The usual results followed after the 
usual prelude of disasters, and CeTewayo became a captive 
at Capetown. It is now too late to judge the settlement of 
Zululand which Sir Garver WorsELEy arranged ; but it is 
certain that any chance of success which that settlement 
possessed was destroyed, first, by the bad impression created 
in South Africa by the conduct of the Government in the 
Transvaal matter; secondly, by the machinations of the 
Bishopstowe party and the prospect that Mr. GLapsTone 
would allow himself to be influenced by those machina- 
tions. The farce of Melbury Road prepared the wa 
for the tragedy of Ulundi. Crrewayo was sent bac 
to Zululand, and a consolidation of Sir Garnet WoLsELEy’s 
settlement was effected. But the very conflict of senti- 
ment in Zululand, and the obvious loss of the King’s 
prestige, which in one way served as an excuse for re- 
storing him to only a portion of the country, fore- 
showed at the same time that the later division would be 
no more effectual than the earlier. As a matter of fact 
war broke out in the country as soon as CeTEwayo could 
get an impi together, and has continued ever since. It 
was always idle, and is now more idle than ever, to inquire 
who began it. The one thing certain to any political 
student of the smallest capacity is that, in the circumstances, 
it must have begun sooner or later. Such divinity as ever 
hedged Crrewayo had been broken down by his defeat, 
capture, and exile, and the more powerful chiefs were certain 
to make at least a stroke for the more or less unqualified 
independence which they had enjoyed, if not for domina- 
tion, over each other. In such a struggle it is but 
rarely that a defeated monarch, restored by those who 
have defeated him, is fortunate, though perhaps CeTEwayo’s 
actual fate, especially if he was killed in actual battle, 
may be thought more fortunate than if he had made 
good his flight to the Reserve, and passed the rest of his 
life as an English pensioner. To this there would have 
been no alternative, for few Ministers, and Mr. GuapsTone 
least of all, could have advocated the forcing by English 
arms of Cetewayo as a king on the very people from whom, 
when they were loyal and unanimous, those arms had torn 
him 


This, then, is the end of Cerewayo, the son of PanpDA, a 
brave man, and among savages no incapable ruler, of whose 
blood some Englishmen at least are not guiltless. But 
that is not the chief question for these or for other English- 
men to consider. The question of Zululand becomes—it 
would be incorrect to say once more in a condition re- 
quiring settlement, for it has never been really settled, but 
—once more in a condition which cannot be neglected. 
There is no reason to credit Usipenu with the idea of 
active hostilitiesagainst England, and he may, as he represents 
himself, have been acting in simple self-defence; but, even 
supposing him to be perfectly amenable to control in the 


Guapsroxz in listening to sentimental appeals, or his worse 


first instance, the difficulty of allotting Cerewayo’s kingdom 
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—that is to say, the larger part of Zululand—remains. It 
is extremely unlikely that the friendship of Ustsepu and 
Oxnam would continue if the latter were elevated to his 
kinsman’s place, and it is nearly certain that if any one not 
favourable to the northern chieftain were put in that place, 
order would not long be maintained. The approaching dis- 
cussion of the Transvaal Convention with a Boer delegate in 
London will have something to do with this matter. For 
the Boers are understood to have already complained (and 
it is one of the few complaints of theirs which are well 
founded and reasonable) of the anarchy at which England 
has winked in Zululand. Lord Dersy will have before 
him a sufficient choice of courses, the only objection 
to which will be that all are subject to objection. His 
favourite plan of leaving things as they are is almost 
impracticable, if only in the interest of the Reserve and in 
face of the scandal that would be caused if the Zulu chiefs 
after past events are allowed to cut each other’s throats 
while England looks on. A fresh division is sure to be 
repugnant to him, and the plan of straightforward assump- 
tion of direct authority over the whole country, of appoint- 
ing a real not a nominal Resident, and of letting the chiefs 
clearly know that after a fair arbitration between their 
claims England will not tolerate intestine war, still more 
repugnant. It may of course be argued, and this is the 
y justification for the recent policy of the Government, 
that the best thing to do is to let them fight it out; and 
when one man—UsiBesu or any other—has definitely come 
to the top to recognize him. This is in effect what in a 
¢lumsy sort of fashion has been done for the last six 
months. It is a policy which, if pursued without this 
clumsiness, might be defended on grounds of worldly 
wisdom. But it is a curious illustration of the irony 
of events that a policy so distinctly immoral, in the 
usual sense of that word, should have been actually pur- 
sued for six months by a Government which never has 
morality off its lips, and should have the best chance of 
continuing to be pursued by it. The fact is but a new 
illustration—not the first by many, even in the short 
period since Mr. GiapstonE returned to Downing Street— 
of the absurdity, cruelty, and—if such words must be used 
—unrighteousness of thinking that a powerful nation can 
withdraw from interference in the affairs of a less powerful 
one with which it has been brought in contact by the simple 
process’ of bidding the inferior go about its own business. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT LEGISLATION, 


HE short discussion on the Scotch Agricultural Bill 

proved that there is no material difference between 
England and Scotland as far as the relations of landlord 
and tenant are concerned. Until lately Scotchmen were 
constantly in the habit of boasting of the superiority of 
nineteen years’ leases to yearly tenancies. At the end of 
the term it was understood on both sides that the tenant 
had no claim to a renewal of his lease, though in many 
cases he would probably be preferred to an equally eligible 
candidate who might be ready to offer the same rent. 
There was no reason for interfering with an arrangement 
which resulted from experience and voluntary contract ; 
but the Government had pledged itself to do something 
for the farmer, and it is to prevent disappointment that 
several amendments which were obviously just and rea- 
sonable have been summarily rejected. It was hardly 
worth while to raise a second time the question of sitting 
tenants. Mr. Barctay, like Sir James Carrp, virtually 
proposed to carve a saleable estate out of the landowner’s 
property, and Mr. Jesse Coxtines candidly admitted 
the design of introducing the Irish tenures, having first 
excluded the whole class of landowners from Parliament. 
The Scotch and English Bills will perhaps be less mischievous 
in their operation than they are vicious in principle. The 
Farmers’ Alliance and the other agrarian agitators who 
desire to extend Irish legislation to Great Britain have 
fortunately had time to alarm all who are interested in 
security of ownership. The sitting tenant, who had been 
carefully kept in the background till the eve of the debate, 
was after all disclosed too soon. No sophistry could dis- 
guise the purpose of introducing judicial assessment of 
rents, with its mevitable consequence in the form of fixity 
of tenure. e Committee rejected by decisive majorities 
all attempts ‘to establish a divided ownership. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Howarp, Mr. Barcray, and their allies 


should have -frequently invited the Government to with- | 


draw the Bill. For future use their alleged grievances 
are worth more than any reasonable or equitable remedy. 
The Ministers who have had the conduct of the Bill have, 
on the whole, displayed sincerity and discretion, though they 
were hampered by their previous engagements. The strong 
objection which they professed to Mr. Batrovur’s amend- 
ment was probably inspired by anxiety to satisfy their more 
impatient supporters. Mr. BaLrovur’s clause was not incon- 
sistent with the theory of the Bill, and it was undeniably 
just; but the Government, having for once introduced a 
moderate measure, not unnaturally clings to proposals 
which, even in their original form, will not appease agrarian 
clamour. The Schedules give the landlord a qualified pro- 
tection against extortionate demands. The tenant will, as 
one of the Ministerial speakers remarked, not be compen- 
sated for his outlay if he builds a ballroom ; and in almost 
all cases the landlord will undertake the cost of drainage 
when it is required by the occupier. It is true that some 
lands may not be improved, and that some lands may be 
injured, by draining; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the process will be advantageous, if the tenant is 
ready to back his opinion by finding money for the pur- 
pose either in a gross sum or by payment of interest on the 
outlay. 

The debate has after all turned mainly on the unam- 
bitious processes of applying to the land marl, lime, or 
artificial manure either in its direct form or in the shape of 
food for stock not grown on the land. It is admitted on all 
sides that the enterprising cultivator ought to be remune- 
rated either by the crops which are produced or increased 
through his expenditure, or, if his enjoyment is interrupted, 
at the cost of the successor who profits by the residue of 
his outlay. The mode of valuation and of payment ought 
to be settled either by agreement or, as usually happens, 
by the custom of the country. The Bill is so far objection- 
able that it involves interference with private arrange- 
ments; but when the principle of compulsion was once 
admitted, the details were of secondary importance. It 
would be tedious to review the amendments which were 
proposed, and which were for the most part rejected. On 
one or two occasions the Government was defeated by the 

ment of some of its own supporters in the objections 
of the Opposition ; but for the most part the majority held 
together in deciding issues which were not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a breach of party allegiance. The Go- 
vernment might probably have to some extent increased 
or diminished the stringency of the measure without alien- 
ating their supporters. 

During the discussions which occurred some time ago on 
the order of Parliamentary business, it was suggested that 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill might be advantageously 
pushed forward for the purpose of giving the House of 
Lords ample time for the consideration of the measure. The 


Corrupt Practices Bill, as was justly observed, concerned’ 


the Houseof Commons almost exclusively, while the relaticns 
of landlord and tenant deeply interested an assembly com- 
posed principally of landowners. It is for this very reason 


abstaining from material changes in the Bill as it may have 


peers agree with Lord Grey and Lord Wemyss in the 
opinion that interference with freedom of contract is in all 
cases objectionable ; but, as the Opposition in the House 


English and the Scotch Bills to pass without a division, 
the party is committed to a measure which is, on the 
whole, a not inequitable compromise. Any considerable 
alteration in favour of landowners, though it might perhaps 
be reasonable in itself, would be represented by demagogues 
as the result of selfish motives. None of the clauses are 
more open to criticism than the preamble which affirms the 
doubtful proposition that tenants need legislative protection. 
The House of Lords is virtually committed to a question- 
able doctrine, and it will scarcely be worth while to 
haggle about the application of the principle. It would 
be unwise to play into the hands of partisans who will, 
for election purposes, represent the Ministers as the 
friends and patrons of the farmer. It will perhaps be 
necessary to piven “Y the absurd clause which extends the 
visions of the Bill to small plots of en ground ; ; 
_If the Bill passes in its present form, the questions to- 
which it rélates may perhaps be settled for a pacer cea tg 
time. There is no doubt that disappointed cupidity will 


find expression in renewed or continued agitation ; but the 


that the House of Lords will perhaps be well advised in; 
passed thé House of Commons. It is probable that many. 


of Commons allowed the second reading of both the: 
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Farmers’ Alliance will have lost much strength by the 
defeat which it has incurred. Mr. Dopson, indeed, declared 
on one occasion that he had much sympathy with the 
organization which he has nevertheless steadily withstood ; 
but the agrarian innovators have confessed their failure by 
their demands for the withdrawal of the Bill. They are 
not to be blamed for inviting a decisive contest before they 
had secured any sufficient measure of support. They may 
perhaps have deceived themselves as to the progress of their 
movement in public favour ; but in any case they could not 
afford to wait for a Parliament in which they may possibly 
find themselves powerless. It is not yet certain whether 
the next general election will be held under the existing 
franchise. If household suffrage is extended to county 
constituencies, the farmer will be swamped by a mass of 
electors quite indifferent to tenant-right. Mr. Howarpand 
his friends will perhaps find it expedient under the new 
system to deprecate as far as possible all legislation meddling 
with their concerns. They have much more to fear from 
the caprice and ignorant covetousness of labourers than 
from the injustice of landlords, and they may congratulate 
themselves that their projects of arbitrary redistribution of 
property have not become a precedent. 

The proposal for creating small freeholds which was 
interposed by Mr. Jesse Cotuines in an interval of the 
debate may perhaps have been not uninstructive to the 
advocates of tenant-right. Irish experience has proved that 
beneficial occupation throws serious impediments in the way 
of the multiplication of petty holdings in fee simple. On 
the other hand, the subdivision of the land, which was re- 
commended by Mr. Cotiines and Mr. Broapuurst, would 
be fatal to Mr. Howarp’s clients. The contention of Mr. 
Cot.ings that the present system of English agriculture is 
unproductive would, if it were well founded, be an argument 
against large farms and scientific cultivation. Not long ago 
it was assumed, in accordance with the fact, that the im- 
provement of the land depended mainly on the application 
to the soil of capital provided by the landlord. The 
Farmers’ Alliance has since discovered that the tenant must 
be artificially encouraged to build, to reclaim, to drain, and 
to manure. At last comes Mr. JessE CoLiines, who indeed 
seems to know little or nothing of the subject, with the 
assertion that capital is of little account in comparison with 
the labour of the petty freehold occupier. As Mr. Cuapiin 
said, large owners could have no motive for refusing to sell 
land in small ls, if it were not known by experience 
that holders of small freeholds are in England almost 
uniformly unsuccessful and needy. There is a conflict of 
testimony as to the material condition of the French and 
Belgian try; but in this country the soil, the 
climate, or the habits of the people, seem not to favour the 

riment of reviving a decaying system of tenure. 

. Broapuurst, though he tried to frighten the House 
into the acceptance of Mr. Cottines’s motion, expressed 
his own opinion that market-gardens were more likely 
to flourish than little farms. It was admitted that 
there is at present abundance of land in the market. 
If there were an effective demand for petty free- 
holds, the machinery of Building Societies might at 
once be applied to the purchase and distribution of 
little farms. Mr. Davies warned town-bred poy 
that a house and the necessary buildings could not be 
erected for 50. Mr. Cotzinas’s motion was properly dis- 
posed of in the mode which has been rather the rule than 
the exception during the present Session. A count-out im- 

lies that members take no interest in the subject under 
dake, either because the change proposed is insignifi- 
cant and perhaps inexpedient, or on the ground that debate 
cannot lead to any practical result. Mr. CoLLines can 
scarcely have e to obtain advances of public money 
for the purpose of enabling small occupiers to acquire the 
fee pad of their holdings. His object would probably 
have been attained if a respectable minority had expressed 
disapproval of the present system of land tenure. The 
saa was that the whole number of his supporters, added 
to that of the opponents who took the trouble to attend, 
amounted to less than forty. The House of Commons on 
this occasion, as well as in the discussions on the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill, has shown an unexpected approach to 
unanimity in its distaste for ian experiments. Such 
lucubrations as those of Mr. Henry Grorce have warned 
even advanced politicians that there is no resting-place 
between the old-fashioned maintenance of property and the 
wildest schemes of communism. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 


— approaching interview between the rulers of the 
two great States of central Europe furnishes, as usual, food 
for comment and speculation to the press of both countries. 
In Germany the alliance between the two Powers cannot 
be regarded otherwise than with unmixed satisfaction. As 
long as it lasts, it is in the highest degree improbable that- 
either the Eastern or the Western neighbour of Germany, 
or even both together, will attempt any aggressive action 
against her. The adhesion of Italy to the dual alliance may 
be said to render the position of the three States impreg- 
nable for the present. The irrational and vacillating policy 
which Italy pursued for several year's appears now to have 
given place to a policy founded on the clear conviction that. 
her interests are best served by a cordial understanding with 
Germany and Austria. That both Italy and Germany should 
desire the Triple Alliance to be permanent is natural and pro- 
bable. But the position of Austria is somewhat different. 
Both Germany and Italy are now homogeneous States, 
created, in fact, through the instinct of national unity which 
pervades them. The unity of national feeling and interest. 
naturally favours a settled and uniform policy. But in 
Austria the case is by no means the same. Side by side 
with the German element in Austria, and linked to it 
politically, are other races whose language, civilization, and 
sympathies draw them asunder, instead of uniting them. 
Austrian statesmanship, therefore, necessarily lives much 
more, if we may use the phrase, from hand to mouth than 
need be the case with other countries. An Austrian states- 
man has no truly national feeling to rely upon. He has to 
make the best compromise he can between the wishes of the. 
different races which make up the Empire. It is no small 
amyl of Prince Bismarck’s commanding influence that he 

as been able to give a constant and propitious direction to. 
the policy of the heterogeneous Empire which he defeated 
and humiliated. 

The meeting of the two Emperors will be justly regarded 
as a fresh pledge of peace. There is a well-known remark 
of Prince Bismarck’s (though the observation has been 
made by a great many people besides) which dates back, if 
we are not mistaken, to the time of the Luxembourg dis- 
pute. When he was assured that the war between France 
and Prussia must come sooner or later, he replied that he 
preferred that it should come later rather than sooner. 
That is exactly the feeling with which sensible people look 
on the Eastern question, the perilous nature of which has. 
been a chief reason for the Austro-German alliance. Few 
people are sanguine enough to hope that this question will 
be settled without further bloodshed. But the longer 
the almost inevitable struggle is delayed the better for 
all concerned. Europe will have had a further period 
of rest and peaceful development; and the newly-formed 
States on the Balkan peninsula will have had more time to 
organize themselves. It is impossible to predict what the 
future of these States will be; but there is a reasonable. 
hope that, if left fairly to themselves, they may go from 
bad to better, instead of from bad to worse. As long as 
Austria and Germany work loyally together, the Eastern 
question will either remain in abeyance, or, if a crisis is 
forced on by unforeseen events, it will be met by a combina- 
tion of Powers strong enough to insist on a solution in con- 
formity with their own interests, and strong enough pro- 
bably to make their claims good without actual hostilities. 
If the tie between Austria and Germany were loosened, 
the reverse of this weuld be the case. Nothing would 
more certainly and more speedily lead to a catastrophe in 
the East than the fact that the central European Powers 
were at variance with one another. What checkmates 
Russian intrigues in that part of Europe and represses the 
restless ambition of several of the young Balkan States is 
simply and solely the fact that Austria and Germany, when 
united, are more than a match for any Power, or any com- 
bination of Powers, that can take military action in that 
part of Europe. The old maxim, si vis pacem para bellum, 
is illustrated afresh in the case of the Eastern question ; and 
we may say with literal truth, and without paradox, that 
the peace of Europe is guaranteed by the vast armaments 
of the two united Empires. 

The new policy which the French Government has of late 
adopted, and of which the Tunisian expedition was the 
starting-point, is due to the same cause. There is no 
question that until lately both the French Government. 
and the French nation would have eagerly seized any 
favourable chance to reconquer from Germany the pro- 
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vinces lost in 1871. But no such opportunity, thanks 
to the statesmanship of Prince Bismarck, has presented 
itself. It is the impossibility of playing more than 
a passive part in European affairs that has forced the 
restless energies of the French people into colonial adven- 
tures, with the result of estranging first Italy and then 
England. Almost for the first time in history, France is 
willing to let her European neighbours live in peace. The 
new colonial policy of France is simply the outlet for a 
restlessness which in Europe is kept in check. In this 
respect it differs wholly from the colonial policy of France 
in the middle of last century. When France was disputing 
the possession of India and of the American continent 
with England, she was at the same time one of the 
European coalition formed to crush the rising kingdom of 
Prussia. The battles of Plassy and of Rossbach were fought 
in the same year, and two years later came the battles of 
Minden and of Quebec. The colonial policy of France 
last century was only one branch of a policy the aim of 
which was to make France the ruling Power in the world. 
It is now simply a pis-aller to console the French people for 
their impotence in Europe, and it is carried on without even 
the hope of founding anything great or durable. That 
French ambition and vindictiveness are thus curbed in 
Europe, and that thereby one chief danger of a European 
war, with all its measureless calamities, is removed, is due, 
above all other causes, to the Austro-German alliance. If 
the news of it might not be truly termed “ glad tidings of 
“ great joy,” we do not know to what announcement these 
words should be applied. 

That this alliance, which is a guarantee of peace both on 
the Danube and on the Rhine, may be permanent, and may 
be enlarged by the admission of other Powers which 
are both strong and peaceably disposed, cannot be too 
earnestly desired. It is worth while to remember, after 
thinking of the present and future advantages of this league, 
what disasters have come upon Europe in the past through 
the antagonism of the two countries in question. We need 
not reckon into the account the wars of Freperick the 
Great, as they were really the means by which Prussia 
established itself as one of the Great Powers of Europe, 
and as the rival of Austria in the Holy Roman Empire. 
But there is no doubt whatever that when, some thirty 
years after the close of the Seven Years’ War, France and 
Germany again came into collision, if Austria and Prussia 
had stood loyally together, the fate of Europe might have 
been wholly different. During the wars of the French 
Republic and Empire there was nothing of this loyal bond 
between the two German Powers ; each in turn played the 
other false ; and they consequently had to pay the penalty 
of being beaten by turns. The unity of France gave her 
this advantage over a race intrinsically stronger, but split 
up by opposing interests. In 1848, again, the attempts made 
to transform the unworkable German Confederation into a 
truly national State failed through the rivalries and jea- 
lousies of the two Powers. These attempts ended, as we all 
know, in the humiliation of Prussia and the re-establish- 
ment of the Confederation as it was before the revolutionary 
movement. So hopelessly did this dualism inside the Con- 
federation shackle both Austria and Prussia, and prevent 
either from pursuing a policy of its own, that the war of 
1866 was undertaken by Prussia mainly to get rid of it. 
The result of the war has justified the calculation on which 
it was be, Instead of two States tied together by an 
artificial bond, strong enough to hamper but not strong 
enough to unite them, we see now two independent Em- 
pires, each free to pursue a policy of its own, and for this 
very reason willing to combine in those affairs in which the 
interests of the two coincide. We can only wish, for the 
sake of the peace and civilization of Europe, that this alli- 
ance may prove durable. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON PARTIES AND 
POLITICS. 


pues political articles of the Quarterly Review would be 
more effective if the censure of which they mainly 
consist were less indiscriminate. All but the most devoted 
partisans of the Ministry will acknowledge that they have 
not been uniformly skilful or fortunate ; but the enumera- 
tion of their errors and failures, unqualified by any excuse 
or favourable admission, suggests the suspicion that there 
must be something to say on the other side. It is possible 
that the indictment may be less one-sided and less unjust 


than the Midlothian speeches, or the daily and weekly 
lucubrations of Radical journals; but it is drawn by a pro- 
secutor, and it therefore wants the authority of a judicial 
decision. It is also injudicious to reproach an opponent 
with his inability to redeem mischievous pledges. It is true 
that Mr. Giapstone has carried few of the thirty measures 
which he reproached his predecessors with unduly neglect~ 
ing; but only those who concurred in his eagerness for 
innovation have reason to taunt him with legislative 
barrenness. The Opposition is not really anxious for any 
of the changes which are abandoned or postponed. Few 
moderate politicians approve of London municipal reform, 
of Liberal schemes of county government, of the extension 
of household suffrage, or of still further debasing, if such 
an operation is possible, the character of the Irish borough 
constituencies. Mr, Giapstone’s colleagues have emphati- 
cally repudiated his implied promise of sacrificing the 
Indian opium revenue. Landowners are assuredly in no 
hurry to equalize the Probate Duties on real and per- 
sonal property. A mysterious intimation of plans for 
dealing with the currency has never been explained ; but a 
threat directed against Church Establishments is formidable, 
even though its execution may have been deferred. Four 
years ago Mr. GLapsToNE was prepared to destroy half the 
institutions of the country, perhaps with the object, and 
certainly with the result, of returning to office. If his per- 
formance has been comparatively innocuous, it is unwise to 
challenge him on the ground of inactivity. In 1868 he 
answered a similar charge by announcing the destruction of 
the Irish Church. He would be capable once more of 
sacrificing a class or a system to his own reputation for re- 
volutionary vigour. The Quarterly Reviewer is unlucky in 
not having had the opportunity of denouncing the most 
outrageous of all the Ministerial blunders. The conduct 
of the Lesseps negotiation throws into the shade all former 
exhibitions of diplomatic and political imbecility. If he 
could have dealt with the subject, the Reviewer might well 
have afforded to dispense with comparatively commonplace 
grounds of attack. 


Legislation proceeds rapidly enough. In no other country 
is it thought necessary to signalize every year by some 
organic change. The American Congress seldom passes a 
Bill which excites any general interest. The comparative 
restlessness of the French Assembly is a temporary and ex- 
ceptional consequence of the recent establishment of the 
Republic. The Bankruptcy Bill, the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, andthe Agricultural Holdings Bills are amply sufficient 
results of a single Session. The demand for more rapid 
legislation ought to be left to the pedants and demagogues 
who propose that the minority in Parliament should be 
silenced, or that the Session should last throughout the year. 
The Reviewer repels, with just indignation, the charge of 
obstruction, and he appropriately quotes Mr. GLApsTone’s 
elaborate vindication of the practice when it was adopted 
by his followers, having been long before invented by 
himself. It is not a little remarkable that the Standing 
Order which was intended to shorten debates has never 
been tried. The extra Session in the autumn was entirely 
wasted, for the experiment of Grand Committees would 
have been fn Foon by all parties if it had been proposed 
in the ordinary course of business. It is perhaps impos- 
sible, in political essays published at intervals of three 
months, to avoid the repetition of statements and arguments 
which have long become familiar or obsolete. The charge 
of obstruction was long since refuted, and it has of late 
been but rarely and feebly revived. The debates on the 
Corrupt Practices Bill were tedious, and the measure itself 
will probably prove to be useless; but the discussion was 
conducted on all sides in perfect good faith. The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bills, though they have occupied some 
time, have scarcely given occasion for a single long speech. 

A professed assailant of the Government could scarcely 
overlook the long series of blunders which have been com- 
mitted in relation to South Africa. Almost the only 
apology which has been offered is the impudent, and yet ac- 
curate, remark that the constituencies care nothing for the 
subject. It seems that one of the privileges of democracy 
is the cynical repudiation of duties corresponding to the 
absolute power which it claims. The Government is not 
to be acquitted because its founders and its masters profess 
a shameful indifference to the rights and interests of 
distant dependencies. The baseness and the folly of 
the Transvaal capitulation has lately received fresh illustra- 
tion. The difficulty of ara the Convention which was 
supposed to save the honour of the Imperial Government 
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demonstrates the justice of the charges which were pre- 
ferred at the time. The reckless restoration of CeETEwAyo 
has not yet been condemned as severely as such an experi- 
ment deserves; but now that the poor Kive@ has lost his 
life in the vain attempt to regain his power, the mischievous 
folly of the policy of which he has become the victim 
may perhaps be generally recognized. The supposed desire 
of his subjects for his return has certainly received 
curious illustration. Lord Kiwpertey was fully warned 
by the representative of the Crown in the neighbouring 
colony of the inevitable consequences of: a restoration. It 
is not known whether he shared the prepossessions of the 
— to whose opinion he deferred. For the 
loodshed which naturally follows a sentimental policy the 
late Secretary for the Colonies is mainly responsible. 
Exposure of the mistakes of the Government is perhaps 
a necessary mode of counteracting the perversity of their 
obstinate partisans ; but the employment is neither attrac- 
tive nor satisfactory. The writer in the Quarterly naturally 
passes to the more interesting question of the relation be- 
tween the Whigs and the Radicals. In discussing the things 
that might have been, he blames Lord Harrineton for de- 
clining in 1880 to accept the post of Prime Minister, 
and for withdrawing in favour of Mr. Guapstone. The 
provisional leader of the late Opposition had little choice in 
the matter. Lord Hartineron had abundant experience 
of the impossibility of directing the councils of the party 
while Mr. Guapstone held an independent position. The 
divorce between official responsibility and substantial 
wer would have been still more intolerable if Lord 
ARTINGTON had been Minister under the patronage of Mr. 
Guapstone. It may be added that the moderation of the 


. Supposed representative of Whiggery is still doubtful. On 


more than one occasion Lord Harrineton has led his party 
into unnecessary difficulties, as when he bid for the support 
of the Scotch constituencies by threatening the destruction 
of the Established Church, or when he suddenly pledged 
his party to the introduction of household suffrage into the 
counties. It is not certain that Lord Hartincton was not 
the original author of the dangerous policy which has been 
ostensibly promoted by Lord Ripon in India. Since he 
took office in the present Government Lord Harrineton is 
not known on any occasion to have resisted the daring 
policy of the Prime Minister. Whatever may be the 
conduct of any single member of the Government, there is 
no doubt that a final schism is only a question of time. 
Radical speakers and writers have long proclaimed their 
total alienation from the Whigs, who are indeed attacked 
from day to day with a vigour which was formerly reserved 
for Conservatives; The class which they as well as their 

fessed opponents represent is openly denounced by 

. CHAMBERLAIN as neither toiling nor spinning. Direct 
assaults on the institution of private property are both cal- 
culated and intended to precipitate a rupture, 

Both sections of the Liberal party are perhaps waiting 
for contingencies which cannot long be postponed. The 
Quarterly Reviewer does justice to the personal loyalty 
which Mr. Guapstone has shown to his Whig associates. 


- The appointment of Mr. CuamBerLain to a Cabinet office 


was probably forced upon him, and in disposing of several 
subsequent vacancies he has only received one other Radical 
within the privileged circle. Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice, 
Mr. Evetyy Asuiey, and Mr. G. Russett belong to the 
class which-once enjoyed a monopoly of office. Lord Dery 
and Lord CartincrorD have succeeded the Duke of ArcyL 
and Lord Spencer. When Mr. Guapstone retires, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that he should, in accordance with the 
hopes of the extreme Radicals, be succeeded by Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN ; but the ultra-Liberals will certainly demand more 
than their present share of office. <A coalition with the 
Conservatives would be difficult, both on political and on 
personal grounds. It is more probable that a third party 
will be formed, under the lead of Mr. Goscnen, or the 
Duke of ArayLu, or perhaps of Lord Dersy. The moderate 
Liberals who are not in office take every opportunity of 
asserting their fidelity to the party, nor is there any reason 
to doubt their perfect sincerity ; but the Duke of ArcyLL 
consistently opposes measures which savour: of Socialism, 
and Mr. Goscuen retired from the Cobden Club when it 
assumed the character of a Radical organization. It will be 
‘interesting to watch the course of the Whigs at the next 
general election. Some of them must have reconsidered the 


course which they pursued in’ 1880. 


| i 


THE ILBERT BILL, 


ig small and not particularly distinguished meeting 
held last Monday in Farringdon Street, to support 
Lord Riron’s policy, showed a curious contrast, not merely in 
constitution, but in method of argument, with the deputation 
which waited on Lord Kimperzey three days later, It is always 
a somewhat invidious task to make personal criticisms. But 
an examination of the list of persons present at the Memorial 
Hall on Monday, when the list of persons who have taken 
the other side is borne in mind, would scarcely incline 
an impartial judge to throw in his lot with the adulators 
of Lord Ripon. Of the persons connected with India 
who appeared in Farringdon Street there is no need 
to speak with any disrespect. But it may be very 
confidently said that, if any one not connected with India 
has ever heard their names, it is very recently and simply 
in connexion with this agitation. When the array of 
authority on the other side is remembered—men whose 
Indian work has been such as to give them a reputation even 
among incurious and stay-at-home Britons, men who have 
illustrated their Indian work by brilliant performance in 
other fields—the band of unknown or undistinguished 
crotcheteers who represented Anglo-Indian opinion on 
Monday has a sufficiently melancholy appearance. This 
appearance can hardly be said to have been much relieved 
or brightened by the outside contingent. As before, it is 
with no desire to make personal remarks that these words 
are written. But it is impossible to say that any cause is 
strengthened, in any but a party sense, by the presence on 
a platform in its favour of Mr. Ittincworts and Mr. 
Horwoop, of Mr. Tuorotp Rocers and Sir Witrrw 
Lawson. It is at once marked as one of the subdivi- 
sions of the general Radical craze, and only those who 
are touched by that craze can be prepossessed for it. 
Indeed a very generous and fair-minded man might say 
that it is improper of these persons to prejudice such a 
cause as this by espousing it; that the case for the ILBert 
Bill cannot really be so bad as it would seem to be from the 
advocacy of Mr. Intinewortu and Sir Witrrip Lawson ; 
and that he for his part will disregard their compromising 
adherence to it. 

Unfortunately, but not very contrary to usual experience, 
the support which the more moderate absentees accorded 
was not much less damaging than that of the less moderate 
assistants. When Lord Norrnproox can find nothing 
more to say than that he thinks it “ very desirable to show 
“ that opinion is not all on one side,” he gives what is in 
itself but a fig-tree-wood-support (as a Greek would have 
said) to his friends. As it happened, too, the support is 
hardly even of the strength of that despised material. For 
what the meeting did show is that opinion, qualified and 
weighty opinion, is all on one side, and that not the side 
which Lord Nortnproox backs so faint-heartedly. When 
the Duke of ArGyLt condemns the course of “excluding al} 
“ natives of India from appointments in which they may 
“have to deal with Europeans,” he condemns what the 
opponents of the Inzert Bill have never advocated, and he 
shows—what, to do the Duke of Arcytt justice, is not a 
common thing with him—that he has not taken the trouble 
to understand or to examine the question. Butas the prin- 
cipal supporters of the innovation in the English press only 
made the discovery that natives actually such juris- 
diction long after the béginning of the debate, it would per- 
haps be unfair to a acquaintance with the facts 
even from one who has something to do with the Govern- 
ment of India in his time. It seems to be a condition of 
support of Mr. Inpert’s proposal that the supporter shall 
either never have Spun the facts, or shall have forgotten 
them in a long absence from India, or shall be prepared 
to exchange knowledge of them for the empty, battered, 
leaky commonplaces of Radical theory. On the other 
hand, the testimony of those who do know grows heavier 
and heavier daily against the scheme. Lord Kimpertey’s 
unsatisfactory, and indeed somewhat undecided, reply to 
the deputation of Thursday admitted in effect that the 
Indian Government was constantly receiving unfavourable 
reports from the local authorities it has consulted. The 
formidable petition of the unofficial residents, a petition 
almost unexampled in proportional strength even without 
considering the unusual difficulty of oljtaining signatures, is 
supported by almost all actual holders of-office in India and 
by the flower of retired Indian residents at home. Thus the 
flattering delusion {founded on the culpably careless or still 
the Indian Government) 
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that this was a question of unofficial v. official opinion has 
long ago been dispelled. It is true that unofficial opinion 
among Europeans in India has declared itself with surpris- 
ing unanimity and force. But it is hardly more unanimous, 
and certainly not more forcible, than official opinion ; and 
on this subject it is important to point out the additional 
evidence which the arguments of Lord Riron’s defenders 
contain of their seemingly hopeless inability to compre- 
hend the situation. “Unofficial Europeans are so few,” 
they say; “ what does the opinion of a community barely 
“forty thousand strong matter?” It might have been 
thought that this same fewness, this fact of the wide- 
scattered dispersion of a few Europeans among millions and 
scores of millions of natives, would point and enforce beyond 
controversy the necessity of surrounding the few with every 
possible protection, more especially considering the spirit 
which the wanton raising of this question has produced. 
Luckily the Indian press reaches but a small part of the 
people, and expresses the feelings of a far smaller part. But 
no one who has followed the agitation is ignorant of the 
incendiary language which has been, and is being, used to 
excite native feeling against Europeans, and the attacks 
both in word and deed which are being made on English- 
men and Englishwomen. Lord has never, even 
with his own party, enjoyed a reputation for extraordinary 
acuteness. But it is remarkable that even he should have 
confused Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT's illustrations of this 
lamentable state of things with a general indictment against 
the Hindoo race. 2 

The conduct of a Government P— over by Mr. 
GLADSTONE can never be foreseen, and it would be a to 
exaggerate the significance of the ce in Farringdon 
Street on of certain Mother Carey’s 
Chickens from the House of Commons. The Radical 
Mother Carey is a capricious and uncertain being, 
and on more than one occasion, notwithstanding the 
appearance of her birds of ill-omen, she has sent fair 
weather instead of storms. There are English soldiers in 
Egypt in spite of Sir Witrrip Lawson, and the sitting 
tenant has missed his clutch at his landlord’s goods in spite 
of Mr. Intincwortu. It would, however, be equally unsafe 
to argue that Mr. Giapstone’s soundness in these matters 
will extend to India. There is much in the Ixzerr Bill 
which must appeal to him. It does an immensity of harm 
in order to do what, by the admission of its promoters, is an 
infinitesimal good. It admits to a great extent of the use of 
those fine words “ justice,” “ righteousness,” and so forth, 
which are the Deritaus of Mr. Giapstone’s intellect or 
imagination. It is opposed by men whom Mr. GLADSTONE 
dislikes, and who are perhaps not very fond of Mr. 
Gtapstong. Even to a statesman less guided by personal 
feelings than the present Prime Mivister, a second with- 
drawal so soon after the Suez Canal affair might be a 
strain. The working of these motives may perhaps be 
discerned in the answer which Lord Kimper.ey vouchsafed 
on Thursday. The Government have no intention of “ in- 
“structing” the Government of India to withdraw the Bill, 
and they still warmly approve its principle. But it is not impro- 
bable that “ modifications may be made.” It is obvious that 
in a measure which (at least as regards the obnoxious part 
of it) will avowedly be almost inoperative for some years, 
very slight modifications might have a very important effect ; 
and though the answer cannot but be regarded as unsatis- 
factory, and though it fully justified the continued efforts of 
the defenders of common sense in the matter, it is not ab- 
solutely fatal to all chance of resipiscence. The feelings of 
Lord Riron may perhaps be saved by some compromise, for 
which his own reference of the matter to local authorities— 
acknowledged by Lord Krwsertey to be incomplete and all 
but acknowledged by him to be disastrous to the scheme— 
will give an opening. It may, therefore, still be hoped, if 
only faintly hoped, that in this matter the Government will 
show itself for once superior to all but national considera- 
tions. The native agitation is in great part factitious, is 
almost entirely confined to an impotent and not very 
numerous class, and would certainly die away even more 
rapidly than it has arisen. The question has been so long 
and so thoroughly discussed ; the weight of evidence, of 
argument, and of authority on both sides has been so 
accurately ascertained and inclines so unmistakably to the 
side of withdrawal, that nothing but honour could come to 
the Government from its disavowal of the acts of rash and 
incompetent subordinates. For the other course no reason 
can be assigned except a false shame, a mistaken desire to 
support colleagues and underlings at the expense of the 


country, or else a blind obedience to cant and claptrap and 
commonplace. Careful and impartial examination of the 
speeches on Monday fails to discover even one argument 
that can be called an argument. The nearest approach to 
an argument proper is Sir J. B. Puzar’s contention that ad- 
ministrative inconvenience will arise if the Bill is not 
adopted—a contention which, it may be observed, is strenu- 
ously denied on the other side, and even by not a few sup- 
porters of the measure. All the rest is mere chaff and 
draff about “sense of justice,” “cowardice,” “ Portuguese 
“ Government,” “ privilege,” “ rights of man,” and the rest 
of it, the stock phrases and perpetual epithets of the 
Radical gradus, the counters which the political agitator 
utters as coins to the political fool. These are the things 
which, to judge from Lord Kimperey’s speech, outweigh 
in the Government mind the sober and temperate reasons 
of the deputation of Thursday, the tradition and consensus 
of all the best authorities of the past, the voices of common 
sense and statesmanlike prudence. 


THE CHOLERA IN EGYPT. 


A’ might well have been foreseen from the first, the 
cholera is rapidly making its way through Egypt with 
the help of ignorance, stupidity, and panic. The telegrams 
sent to the papers in the course of the last few days show 
that the epidemic will probably prove to be one of the 
most terrible which have ever been seen. It has become so 
bad that it will almost certainly become much worse before 
there can be any change for the better. We cannot even 


be sure that we know the whole truth as to the present. 


state of things. The reports of English correspondents 
prove that the Egyptian Government is deliberately falsify- 
ing the returns, and doing its best to mislead foreigners as 
to the numbers of the sick and the dead. What it succeeds 
in doing partially where it can be watched, it probably does 
completely where it is safe from observation. Many out- 
lying villages may be suffering even worse than Cairo at this 
moment. All the elements which in an Oriental country 
commonly work together to further the spread of disease are 
in full operation. There is the most entire ignorance of 
elementary sanitary truths. Water which has become so 
pol'uted that it is little less poisonous than arsenic is drunk 
or used for washing. Clothes which are saturated with in- 
fectious matter are taken from the bodies of the dead and 
worn by the survivors. Filth of all kinds is left festering 
in the midst of crowded neighbourhoods. Meanwhile the 
public authorities do their utmost to intensify the suffer- 
ing inevitably caused by the disease. Their only resources 
are blind repression and reckless lying in the denial 
of facts. In the hope of stopping the progress of the 
epidemic they besiege the infected towns, and add the 
horrors of starvation to other miseries. They do nothing 
to help the unfortunate inhabitants, and often do worse 
than nothing. What is meant by their purely negative 
measures of repression was shown at Mansourah, which 
was left to welter in its misery. The character of their 
more active remedies may be seen by what is happening at 
Boulak. There a whole quarter has been burnt out, and 
the inhabitants*have been driven to and fro like a herd of 
slaves carried off by Tartar raiders. The only hope the 
people have of helping themselves at all is in the corruption 
and apathy of the Government agents. 

All this is, no doubt, the ordinary course of things in 
Oriental countries visited by pestilence. The condition of 
Egypt would have been as bad or worse if the cholera had 
broken out ten years ago. It is even very probable 
that the numbers of Europeans in the country may do 
something to alleviate the suffering produced by the present 
epidemic. Individual Egyptians may find help who under 
the government of IsmaiL would have been left to the igno- 
rant apathy of their own countrymen. But it is scarcely 
for the honour of England that we should be content to 
think that things might well have been worse. It is im- 
possible for anybody who can accept facts to forget that the 
cholera is raging unchecked, and that cruel folly is producing 
its natural effects, in a country occupied by an English army 
for the express purpose of securing good government, and 
under an inistration set up and organized by our- 
our own. The Goyernment of the Kuepive exists only 
because we have chosen that it should exist, and in a form 
imposed by ourselves. It is our instrument for governing the 
country. We can now see that we have so organized it 
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that it has utterly broken down on the first severe trial. 
From the moment that it is set to work it appears that 
there are three powers in Egypt, all consciously or uncon- 
sciously working against one another. There is the 
KuepIvE with his officials. Thereare a number of European 
officers imposed upon him by the English Government, who 
are half independent. Finally, there is our garrison, which 
is kept in Egypt to see that the other two agree, but can 
only look on while they wrangle. If Tewrik acted with 
vigour and on good advice, all would be well; but if he is 
apathetic or unwilling to take the proper steps, there is 
nobody in the country who is entitled to give orders which 
everybody must obey. It is a protected Indian Govern- 
ment without the Resident, but with a body of English 
officers eager to carry out their own ideas. Under these 
circumstances native officials are less intent on fighting the 
cholera than on thwarting their unwelcome colleagues. 
They probably have not much faith in remedies; but in 
any case they are glad to get an opportunity of annoying, 
and perhaps discrediting, men who are felt to have been 
put there as taskmasters over themselves. The higher 
the native official is in rank, the bolder he is in his 
obstruction. Inferior officers are content to neglect orders, 
and shelter themselves behind their superiors. Ministers 
and Prefects of Police indulge in insult and denial of mani- 
fest facts. When General Baker finds that the cholera 
is raging at Tourah, and that nothing is being done 
for the sick, he complains to the Minister of the Interior 
and the Prefect of Police; and they answer that in the 
first place everything necessary is being done, and in the 
second, that there is no need to do anything, because 
nobody has the cholera in that quarter, much less has died 
of it. The utmost General Baker can do is to force a few 
unfortunate subordinates to go into the infected district ; 
but he has no means of seeing that they do their work. 
Meanwhile, it is said that the Minister and the Prefect are 
hostile to English control altogether, and see an admirable 
opening for intrigue in the confusion caused by the epidemic. 
The action of these officials will probably not be too mildly 


‘judged by the English colony ; but there is nothing unlikely 


in the conduct attributed to them. It is no doubt true enough 
that there would be no Khedive, and that there would be 


_ another Minister and Prefect, if the English garrison were 


not in Egypt ; but all three may very naturally think that 
their position isa mockery if they are to take orders, however 
much disguised as advice, from General Baker. They are 
supposed to be the Government, and they mean to govern 
in their own way. From their point of view it must be a 
mere truism that we came to Egypt to serve our own ends, 
and have set them there because we found it suit our 
convenience. If we could have taken the country, we 
would, they think, and if we have not done so it is because 
wecannot. Therefore they trade on our supposed weakness, 
and annoy the English officers in the Egyptian service, 
whom they cannot but consider as the agents of a foreign 
Power, to the utmost of their ability. The Minister, 
the Prefect, and the many subordinate officials who are 
following their example, are doubtless not more inhuman 
nor more ignorant than people of this class usually are in 
the East ; but their pity for the sick is not strong enough 
to make them neglect a good opportunity to try to get rid 
of a disagreeable check and supervision. 

While native officials are engaged on the congenial work 
of intrigue, and the various officers we have imposed on the 
KuepiveE are struggling to make them do their duty, the 
English garrison is in danger. The cholera has now broken 


- out among our troops, and has made it necessary to take steps 


which can scarcely fail to reduce our influence still further. 
It is a matter of course that everything should be done to 


. save the feeble force we have in the country from the ravages 
. of the disease. At the point to which things have now come 


there is perhaps no alternative but to withdraw into the 


. desert every man of our regiments who can be spared from 


the towns. But we are directly responsible for much more 
in Egypt than the health of our own soldiers. We have 
created the Government, and we are bound to see that it is 
.administered with some degree of honesty and good sense. 
Mere regard for our own interests makes it impossible that 
we should allow greedy and dishonest officials to sacrifice 
the lives of the Egyptian fellaheen while they are in- 
triguing against us. But it is not only hostility to our- 
selves which we are bound to repress. It is equally our 
duty to try to correct mere ignorance and laziness. We 
have interfered in Egypt to protect the road to India; 
but we have always considered that our power was 


largely supported and our interests defended by the 
fact that we have given the Oriental peoples who have 
come under our control a better government than their 
native princes ever did. We are bound by every con- 
sideration of honour, humanity, and interest, to show the 
Egyptians that the administration which we have estab- 
lished differs widely from the rule of the Turkish pashas. 
It would be monstrous that officials of that race, who are 
almost as much foreigners in Egypt as General Baker, 
should be allowed to act in their habitually ignorant and 
selfish way under our protection. Ministers and Prefects 
of Police who refuse to behave with common prudence or 
take good advice must be removed, and more pliable officers 
putin their place. But, in order to make it certain that 
this will be done, Tewr1k and the Palace clique which rules 
him must be made to understand that it is dangerous to 
trade too much on the “temporary and exceptional cha- 
“racter ” of our position in Egypt. It is not enough to 
send out English doctors, who will be no better listened to 
than General Baker, as we may see from the Egyptian 
Government’s refusal to accept the services of Mahometan 
nurses from our hospitals in Bombay. A distinguished 
native of that country is reported to have said that the Govern- 
ment established by England was a costly locomotive with 
no motive power. The power can only be supplied by the 
presence of a representative of England empowered to give 
advice which must not be neglected. At present the 
machine is not only standing still, but is flying into pieces 
through the natural repulsion of its parts. It is early to 
begin recasting the work of a few months ago, but unless 
we are to allow an epidemic and a knot of intriguers to 
succeed where AraBI failed and to drive us out of Egypt, we 
must needs do it. The cholera puts the Ministry in the 
dilemma of either doing more to assume the Government of 
Egypt, or else of confessing that it has established an ad- 
ministration which is powerless for good and can only in- 


trigue against England. 


THE FRENCH SENATE AND THE JUDGES. 


HE French Senate will shortly be subjected to perhaps 
the sharpest test which it has had to endure in its short 

life. From the moment that the conduct of affairs passed 
out of the prudent hands of M. Tarers and M. Duravure 
the purification of the magistracy has been the darling 
object of Republican desires. More passion possibly has 
been excited by the assaults directed against religion ; but 
even these, if they are to be completely efficacious, demand 
the purification of the magistracy as a condition precedent. 
Now and again some question has to be submitted to the 
judgment of a court of law, and then, notwithstanding all 
that successive Ministers of Justice have done to make a 
decision in favour of the Government a matter of course, 
it is sometimes given the other way. What further reasons 
the Republican majority in the Chamber have for setting 
so much store by the change is not quite clear. The 
speakers who have argued in defence of the proposal have 
invariably confined themselves to generalities. They have 
proclaimed over and over again the absolute necessity of 
getting rid of judges who are hostile to the existing order 
of things, but they have never condescended to say how 
this necessity hasarisen. It might have been thought that, 
before asking for so revolutionary a change as the abolition 
of judicial irremovability, even the most ardent innovators 
would have been prepared with specific charges against the 
judges whose misconduct has made the revolution neces- 
sary. We grant, they might have been expected to say, 
that in theory irremovability is the better arrangement. 
But no arguments founded on theory alone can destroy the 
force of a proved failure in practice. You tell us that a 
magistracy removable at the pleasure of the Government 
gives no security for justice ; we answer by bringing chap- 
ter and verse to prove that we cannot get justice from a 
magistracy which is not removable at the pleasure of the 
Government. As a matter of fact, however, no such plea has 
been brought forward. A measure which strikes at one of the 
chief safeguards of civil society is presented to the Legisla- 
ture without so much as an attempt to show that there is 
any need for its adoption. When no reason is alleged for 
making a change, and yet the change itself is demanded 
with the most passionate insistance, it is permissible to sus- 
the motives which lie behind it. It cannot be valued 

for itself; consequently it must be valued for the uses to 
which it is to turn it. It is intelligible that men of 
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a certain cast of character should dislike independence in a 
magistracy. They must sometimes find it a highly incon- 
venient quality. Now, irremovability certainly ministers 
to independence, and those who find themselves incon- | 
venienced by the presence of the latter quality in a magis- | 
trate might naturally feel easier if they were no longer | 
confronted by the former. An irremovable judiciary is 
an independent judiciary, and an independent judiciary is 
the natural foe of such men as we have been speaking of. 
The Government have not thought proper to invest their 
proposal with that engaging simplicity which would best 
reveal its true character. They have not given the 
Minister of Justice power to revoke as well as to make all 
judicial appointments whatsoever. The measure now be- 
fore the Senate stops very far short of this in form, though 
it answers exactly the same purpose in fact. Irremov- 
ability is not destroyed ; it is only suspended. The French 
judgés are not placed at the mercy of all Governments, but 
only of this particular Government. The Minister of 
Justice does not ask to have the judges made subject 
to him for ever, but only for three months. Even this 
modest and temporary provision is only part of a much 
larger scheme. A variety of alterations are to be made 
in the constitution of the French Courts and in the 
distribution of the French judges, and then this sus- 
pension of irremovability for three months is slipped in 
almost as an afterthought. But the authors of the Bill 
have not been able to maintain a decent show of belief in 
their own assertions. If the suspension of irremovability 
were merely an incident in a large measure of judicial 
reform, some interest would be shown in the other parts of 
the scheme. As it is, no interest whatever is shown in 
anything but this single clause. When the Krerer of the 
Seas appeared before the Committee of the Senate he dis- 
played the most perfect indifference to every other provi- 
sion. Make the Bill, he said in effect, whatever you like to 
make it so long as you do not meddle with the clause sus- 


pending irremovability. That is all the Government care 
about, and that is all that the majority in the Chamber of | 
Deputies care about. It must be admitted that both the 
Government and the majority in the Chamber know what 
they are about. The suspension of judicial irremovability 
for three months gives to each all that it need want to have. 
If all the judges in France are to be left to the tender 
mercies of the Government, it matters little how long they 
are kept in that position. Three months will do as much 
as three years, three days would doas much as three months. 
Then, as regards the majority, they know perfectly well that, 
when irremovability has been suspended by one Republican 
Government, it will be quite impossible to prevent other 
Republican Governments from doing the like. The old 
status of the judiciary will be gone, and no amount of 
make-believe on the part of the Executive will set it up 


This is the proposal on which the Senate has now to decide. 
It is Article 15 of along Bill, and the Senators are working 
through the clauses as steadily as though they had one and 
all of them a substantive importance. It is needless to say 
that they have nothing of the kind. If the 15th Clause is 
rejected the Bill is doomed. Neither the Government nor 
the Chamber will be at the trouble of going on with a mea- 
sure from which the one feature which gave it importance 
in their eyes has been withdrawn. If it pleases the Senate 
to play at law-making in this fashion, no harm need come of 
it, provided that in the end they reject the 15th Clause. 
But, if they think that any additional diligence bestowed on 
the other parts of the Bill will win forgiveness for their 
rejection of the 15th Clause, they will assuredly find them- 
selves in error. The arguments by which it is sought to 
convince them that it is their duty to pass the clause are 
of the kind with which any exhibition of independence 
on the part of a Second Chamber is usually met. They 
are reminded of all the fine things that a Second Chamber 
can do, and implored not to frustrate the end of their 
creation by compelling an indignant country to make 
short work of them. There are cases, no doubt, in 
which this reasoning is not misplaced—cases in which 
the object to be gained by resisting the popular will 
is so slight in comparison with the risk to be run that 
surrender is obviously the wiser course. It is not so, 
however, here. For what end does a Second Chamber exist, 
if it be not to avert a constitutional revolution immeasu- 


rably more momentous than any mere change in the form 


» of government? Nations may be equally happy and equally | 


well governed under a Republic and under a Monarchy ; but | 


they cannot be equally happy and equally well governed 
whether their judges are the mere creatures of the Executive 
or are left free to administer justice with their own consci- 
ences as their sole guides. To urge the French Senate not to 
throw out the 15th Clause of this Bill is like telling a ship’s 
captain not to cast anchor during a storm, lest the anchor 
should happen to be . It is for storms that anchors 
are made, and if they are only of use in fair weather, they 
may as well be dispensed with altogether. It is just the 
same with a Second Chamber. It is specially framed to do 
the State service in great emergencies, and now that one of 
the greatest conceivable emergencies has come upon France, 
it is clearly the business of the Senate to offer all the resist- 
ance it can to the madness of the popular Chamber, 


MR. MACKONOCHIE AGAIN, 


We. trust that no irreverent student of cause and 

effect will be found to contend that the co- 
incidence of the completion of its labours by the Com- 
mission upon Ecclesiastical Judicature and the deprivation, 
before that completion is published, of Mr. Mackonocuie 
are any illustration of priusquam hoc propter hoc. No 
doubt the assiduous and patient attendance which we make 
sure Lord Penzance will be found to have bestowed upon 
the deliberations of that body will have left him peculiarly 
qualified to execute those spiritual functions which he so 
gracefully wields, But to infer that there can be anything 
beyond an accidental coincidence is to be less than just to the 
Christian temper of our Courts Christian. We are afraid 
that the world has heard so long and so often of Mr. 
Mackonocule that the charm of novelty no longer attaches 
to his name. In fact, his periodical intervention provokes 
the kind of resentment which is apt to follow the visitation of 
the family ghost, on his unexpected reappearance to disturb 
the contentment of some new tenant of the ancestral grange. 
Such unreasonably discontented persons cannot too soca 
reconsider their illusions; for Mr. Macxonocuie, thanks to 
the combined activity of Lord Penzance and of the Church 
Association, has been hoisted into a position of the in- 
voluntary disturber of what has after all been proved to be, 
from no fault of his or of his friends, a hollow peace. 

Singularly complicated and tedious as may be the multitu- 
dinous details of the Mackonocuie affair as we look back 
upon them through a long vista of years, the main features 
readily group themselves under two or three well-defined 
heads. Mr. Mackonocute, a very Rupert or Murat in the 
army of the Church militant, represented the rebellion in 
the Church of England against the Puritan traditions of 
worship, for their untruthfulness to history and their 
offence to reverent instinct and artistic perception. In 
carrying out his mission Mr. Mackonocuie no doubt thought 
more of.the end which he set before his eyes than of 
his precise legal attitude, or of the state of public feeling 
outside of his own enthusiastic congregation. So, in en- 
trenching himself within his idiosyncrasies, he confronted 
two different oppositions accidentally combining to work 
his downfall—first, the Puritanism which he defied, and, 
secondly, the respect for what was or seemed to be positive 
law which he neglected. Naturally the large body of 
moderate Churchmen were unable to range themselves in 
two clearly-defined pro and anti Mackonocuie parties. 
There were large sections who, sympathizing as they did 
with the recoil against Puritanism in worship and with Mr. 
Mackonocuir’s heroic devotion as a parish priest, were laud- 
ably jealous of any supposed law-breaking ; and others who, 
while regarding the general question, as Mr. Mackonocute 
himself did, from the ecclesiological standpoint, could 
not accompany him for the considerable distance over which 
his innovations extended. Thus the séction of society 
which was inclined to think more or less kindly of him was 
a divided body, and the division was rendered still more 
acute by the dispute which raged about the foundations of 
the jurisdiction which claimed to decide upon the legality 
or the reverse of the worship at St. Albans, and indeed at 
all churches. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was already 
a suspected, if not a discredited, body when the reckless 
Public Worship Regulation Act made all confusion seven- 
fold worse confounded by precipitating Lord Penzance and 
his claims into the midst of an excited Church, like one 
of the conventional characters who burst on the stage in 
the latter scenes of an old-fashioned pantomime. Some 
people would have been very severe upon Mr. Mackonocuig’s 
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self-will, if it had not been for fear of giving comfort to 
Lord Penzance ; while others were ready to condemn Lord 


PENZANCE, were it not for the apprehension of encouraging | 
But Mr. Macxonocutr’s direct foes 


Mr. Mackonocuie. 
had no scruples and no divisions. They mustered as the 
Church Association, and they clothed their intransigent 


‘Puritanism in fulsome lip-service to the law-abiding in- 


stincts of true-hearted England, and in simulated respect 
for rubrics of which they had for generations been the 
ostentatious contemners. A man of less tough fibre must 
have collapsed before such a phalanx; but Mr. MackonocuiE 


continued to hold his own by persistent adherence to 
‘Netson’s simple plan of putting the glass to his blind eye. 


The more the Courts fulminated, protested, and condemned, 
the more did Mr. Macxonocuie persist in acting sitting 
tenant, till his obstinacy had won sympathy where his 
principles had failed to conciliate. 

The deadlock, when it seemed to have become intoler- 
able, was unexpectedly solved by the one man whom all the 
world would have thought of not so long ago as the most 
impossible peacemaker in the ritualistic war; for Arch- 
bishop Tair on his death-bed induced the Vicar of St. 
Albans to resign, while the generous co-operation of the 
Bishop of Lonpon transferred him to London Docks, and 
placed Mr. Suckuine in the vacant church. The 7imes, on 
this news becoming public, was more than gushing, and 
society reckoned the Church supremely happy at so un- 
looked for a deliverance from the ancient and irritating 
sore. The rumour that the Church Association still meant 
fight, and was resolved upon pressing on Mr. MackonocuiE’s 
deprivation, was received with incredulity even in con- 


nexion with that conspiracy; while the insinuation that 


Lord Prxzance would rise to the fly provoked feelings 
akin to indignation. 
All, however, has come true. The suit relentlessly 
against the Vicar of St. Peter’s, London Docks, has 
resulted in Lord Penzance depriving Mr. Mackonocnie 
of all his ecclesiastical promotions within the Province of 
Canterbury; for, having on his own confession the alter- 
native open of pronouncing a sentence of suspension, he 


“must say,” in accents of martyr-like resignation, “ that, 


“so long as the matter is left in any degree in my dis- 
“cretion, I should not think it fitting to pass a second 
“sentence of suspension upon Mr. Mackonocnte—the 
“ previous suspension ordered by this Court never having 
“ been obeyed—even if it were practicable, now that Mr. 
“ Mackonocuie has ceased to hold the living which he had 
“ when the suit wascommenced.” “ From common rumour 
“and report,” indeed, this Roman judge was “led to be- 
“lieve” that the resignation was, “at any rate'in some 
“ degree, brought about by the intervention of the late 
“ Archbishop of Canterbury.” But the “ conditions or 
” are a profound mystery to Lord 
Penzance, and, “ were I personally cognizant of them, 
“such matters could have no place in this judgment.” 
Perhaps so, but the compulsion of deprivation was optional, 
and the hard and harsh tone was no portion of the judicial 
duty in sentencing a man the proclamation of whose 
spiritual excellence was the last earthly utterance of the 
venerated Archbishop. There was room for a word of 
kindliness or regret, but Lord Penzance’s vocabulary was 
only fertile in gibes. 

. Plainly, then, unless some unexpected escape can be 
found in the recommendations of the Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts, we are again thrown back among the 
thorns and briars of ecclesiastical persecution and polemical 
recrimination, while the prophets who were melting into 
tears a short half-year ago over Archbishop Tarr’s in- 
spiration of peace-making are gnashing their teeth at the 
irrepressible priest, and muttering “Serve him right.” 
Lord Prxzance and the Church Association may yet live to 
falsify the venerable proverb that the worst use to which 
ay can put a man is to hang him, for when he is hanged 
he is no longer there to trouble his oppressors. Youcan do 
even less well with him by raising him on the pedestal of 
hero and martyr by the vindictiveness of perpetual perse- 
cution. Whatever may finally become of the parson or of 
the judge, the worship of the Church of England will not 
remain where Mr. Mackonocuie found it, nor will Lord 
Penzance create the tradition on which the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the country will be conducted by later gener 
ations, 


THE SCANDAL AT NIAGARA, 


ks was unquestionably highly appropriate that Mr. WEBB 
should have met his death im America, and in sight 
of the United States. That country has a passion for big 
shows, and has now been indulged in the biggest thing of 
its kind which has been seen in this generation. With the 
details of this poor man’s insane attempt to swim through 
one of the most terrible rapids on the face of the earth we 
have no inclination to concern ourselves. There is neither 
pleasure nor profit to be got from learning how a brave 
man has thrown away his life in a foolhardy bravado. It 
is enough to know that the thing was attempted in the 
face of warnings from every competent judge, and that it 
had its inevitable consequence. Nothing was to be gained 
by success—if success had been possible—beyond a tempo- 
rary notoriety and the applause of a mob. Until the whirl- 
pool sucked him under Mr. Wess had these to the fullest ex- 
tent. Reportersdogged his stepsfromthe moment hereached 
Niagara, and spun copy about him for their personal profit 
and the public gratification. The mob which he was ambi- 
tious to please was duly there to see him die. It collected 
on the banks of the river, and looked, cheered, doubted, and 
despaired in the most gratifying manner. Not a man or 
woman of them all but felt a delightful thrill as he disap- 
peared. They doubtless went away with a feeling that 
they had seen something which man never yet saw. 


It is, in fact, not the man himself nor his mad effort to 
gain fame which merits attention, but the spectators. The 
whole business was perhaps the most shocking example which 
has yet been given of the criminal folly developed by a 
vulgar love of shows and emotions. America cannot be made 
wholly responsible for what has happened. The stories told 
about the bribes offered to Mr. Wess by the Railway Com- 
panies have been contradicted, and it is to be hoped that 
they were altogether unfounded. It is said that no ex- 
cursion trains were run, and that the Companies even 
refused to supply them when asked, on the very proper 
ground that the attempt was a piece of criminal rashness. 
Mr. Wess was undoubtedly influenced by the known fond- 
ness of the Americans for shows of a dangerous character 
in his choice of a place in which to try to renew his 
diminished reputation. He thought they would be more 
enthusiastic than Englishmen. There would be more 
newspaper reports, more pictures in the illustrated journals, 
more cheering, more hand-shaking, and possibly a larger 
subscription. The rapids at Niagara are more dangerous 
to swim into than any others within easy reach ; but, if the 
other conditions could have been supplied, he would have 
been quite as ready to risk his life anywhere else. On the 
whole, however, it is his own countrymen who are respon- 
sible for this really shameful business. Mr. WEBB was an 
—- and it was in England that he was trained to 

he frantic longing for notoriety which alone can explain 
his conduct. His story is a vulgar version of the life of 
Epwarp Irvinc. When he swam across the Channel a 
few years ago he was made a popular plaything. The 
feat in itself was a remarkable instance of strength 
and endurance. It showed that a powerful man who was 
a good swimmer could continue to make progress through 
the water on a very fine day for over twenty hours. As 
far as it went, it was a very creditable performance. Ship- 
wrecked sailors have done nearly as much under far less 
favourable circumstances, but what Wess succeeded in 
doing certainly deserved a fair allowance of praise. The 
clamour of applause which followed was out of all propor- 
tion to the achievement, and has, as all the world can now 
see, been fatal to the man who gained it. The newspapers 
saw an opening for telling reports, gushing articles were 
written, and the lazy tittle-tattle public got something 
to talk about. They cared as little as they well could 
for WeBB, but they were amused for the moment, and 
shouted till they had forgotten all about the matter. 
Unfortunately Mr. Wess took himself seriously. He 
thought it was all real, and gave up an honourable trade 
to put himself on a level with the unhappy creatures 
who have to risk their necks in music-halls for the 
amusement of the gallery. His reputation went the 
road of all such reputations, and he tried the impos- 
sible in order to win it back. It is no doubt an excel- 
lent rule that nothing but what is good should be said 
about the dead; but there are occasions on which it is 
proper to make exceptions, and this is distinctly one of 
them. There would, we think, bea kind of immorality in 


talking now about the courage of Mr. Wess. The utmost 
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he entitled himself to is the contemptuous pity which may 

perly be felt for a brave man who has been turned to 
‘oolishness by vulgar applause, and who threw his life away 
for the ignoble object of pleasing a mob, and getting talked 
about in the newspapers. It was nowise to his credit that 
he seems to have denied that he was trying to make 
money. He had made it his business to swim, and there 
was more honour in swimming for pay than playing with 
his life and the future of his children in order to geta 
taproom reputation and the plaudits of the sporting world, 
which knows nothing of sport in the proper sense of the 
word, but loves to look at shows involving danger to others. 
It is only by refusing to recognize any element of real 
heroism in such things as these that we can hope to put a 
stop tc one of the meanest of popular crazes. 

For this wretched tragedy at Niagara does not by any 
means stand alone. It is only a more than usually glaring 
instance of a common scandal. The crowd which collected 
on the bank at Niagara to see a man drown himself had 
doubtless been prepared to enjoy the spectacle in many 
music-halls and theatres. Nothing draws an audience so 
effectually as the chance of seeing acrobats throw them- 
selves about in dangerous tricks which have no grace and 
from which nothing is to be learnt. The pleasure is largely 
increased if the performer is a woman. Nobody wishes that 
there should be less interest felt in sport, in the honourable 
sense of the word. The pleasure given by a boat-race, a 
cricket-match, or such exhibitions of skill in horsemanship 
and the use of weapons as a military tournament, is 
thoroughly healthy. It would be a misfortune that it 
should cease to be felt. But the gratification given by the 
sight of mere distortions, by the needless danger of acro- 
bats, or the torture inflicted on men who walk against 
time has nothing to do with a love of sport. The dull 
victims of boredom who stood day after day in the Agri- 
cultural Hall watching two men who had been hired to 
walk themselves into a fever were not encouraging whole- 
some exercise. They were simply indulging in the modern 
version of bull-baiting and cock-fighting. Such exhibitions 
as these—and this last piece of suicidal rashness at 
Niagara was only a particularly bad instance of then— 
are closely akin to the Spanish bull-fight. As far as they 
differ at all, it is by being rather less respectable, and 
infinitely less striking. The people who go to them 
would equally go to see a man try how much of his 
throat he could eut without actually dividing the jugular 
vein. It is no excuse to say that the performers do their 
work voluntarily. They are free agents certainly, in 
the sense that they are not slaves. As long as there is 
a popular demand for these essentially barbarous amuse- 
ments, men and women will be found who are desperate, or 
greedy, or vain enough to risk their lives and ruin their 
health for money and applause. It does not follow that 
there is any excuse for the pleasure-seekers who are selfish 
enough to profit by their weakness or their want. The 
performers who are tempted by popularity and gain to do 
unhealthy things are under a very potent form of compul- 
sion. The death of Mr. Wesp is shocking in the last 
degree ; but it will not be wholly useless if it at last awakens 
the sight-seeing world to some sense of what it is they have 


been encouraging. 


PAST AND PRESENT HEROINES OF FICTION. 


N the old world of romance, old by at least half a century, we 
are met on the very threshold by a personage who has no 
counterpart in either the real or the fictitious life of to-day. 
Little more than a child in years, she has the well-matured 
physique, manners, and character which women of the Northern 
races rarely develop before twenty-five. Fair she may be, or dark, 
but she is always beautiful, unquestionably and faultlessly beau- 
tiful, from the glossy crown of her head to the well-curved sole 
of her foot. Hier constitution is a combination, almost incom- 
prehensible to the modern mind, of ‘ragile delicacy and persistent 
vigour. She is incapable of exertion; she faints frequently ; she 
has no appetite. She betrays, in short, all the symptoms of what 
at the present time is medically described as debility, and treated 
with iron, cod-liver oil, and sea air. Despite all this her powers 
of endurance are more than virile. She emerges from ordeals both 
of mind and body, to which masculine nerves might have suc- 
cumbed without reproach, uninjured in health, and, what is even 
more admirable, undimmed in loveliness. To this happy quality 
of physical insensibility is due her habit of always looking in- 
teresting. Neither weather nor accident has any power over her 
beauty. Neither cold, starvation, nor the sunless gloom of a dungeon 
can blanch her exquisitely coloured cheek. A tropical sun could not 


* freci:le, nor all the winds of heaven tan, her alabaster skin. Tears— 


and she sheds them for weeks at a time—cannot redden even her 
eyelids, Struggling in the rude clasp of a brigand, swinging at 
e end of a rope over a yawning chasm, snatched dripping from 
the flood or singed from the flame, she preserves always a pleasing 
and picturesque appearance. Her demeanour is always deliberate 
and dignified. It is impossible to imagine her running, or jump- 
ing, or joining in any kind of movement less decorous than a 
minuet. 
This paragon, as the reader of old as well as new novels will 
have at once recognized, is the heroine of bygone fiction; in 
ition and title alike, how different in everything else from the 
eroine of modern fiction! She, to begin with, is so much older. 
She often appears upon the scene at the age of twenty or over, at 
which advanced period of her life the heroine of the past had 
retired into marriage and obscurity, The modern heroine is in no 
haste to seek either. Her marriage is frequently postponed till she 
is thirty or more; and, indeed, if the span of her possible existence 
continues to widen as it has done lately, we may live to see a 
heroine of forty. In looks she cannot for one moment compete 
with her predecessor. The modern heroine, so far from being 
beautiful, is not always pretty ; and, when she is, it is in despite of 
defects which are always carefully insisted on by the author. Her 
features are irregular, or her nose is too long, or her mouth is too 
large ; she is too pale or too dark, Very often she has no beauty, save 
that of expression—a scanty kind of dowry for a heroine, Some- 
times she is plain, if not ugly. Even then, perhaps, with a little 
care she might have so far imitated the heroine of a more fastidious 
age as to be interesting. But no; that she hardly ever remains for 


| two chapters together. She is subject to every kind of unbecoming 


weakness, She sunburns and freckles; she turns blue with cold; 
her hair comes out of curl in the damp; her dress gets limp and 
untidy and generally unbecoming. She is, in fact, 2s much at the 
— of circumstances as any ordinary mortal, Her sorrow, too, 
is followed by deplorable consequences. Not only do her eyes 
become swollen and discoloured ; even a more prominent feature 
does not escape, and all sense of romance has been outraged by 
her appearing, even under the bridal veil and orange blossoms, 
with a red nose. Her health, it must be allowed, is in a more 
satisfactory and less mysterious state than that of her predecessor. 
The modern heroine is a robust person, with well-knit frame, broad 
chest, and developed muscles. She walks far and easily, rides, 
boats, tricycles, and plays lawn tennis. She has never been 
suspected of fainting. All this is no doubt partly the result of 
the very different diet she adopts from that of the heroine 
of the old time, who was never known to eat or to do 
more in the way of drinking than touch a goblet with her 
lips. The modern heroine can take a hearty draught. She 
has the appetite of a ploughboy, and is rather proud of it. 
So is the modern author, who is constantly calling attention 
to her powers of consumption, and on one occasion boasted 
of her having asked for repeated helpings of cold beef at lunch, 
Compared with the heroine of the past, the heroine of the 

resent is a hoyden. She skips, runs, jumps, and is constantly to 
be seen squatting on the floor, balancing herself on a chair, 
swinging from a tree, or perched on a garden-wall. Ler sense of 
humour is keen and unconcealed, and her hearty laugh has taken 
the place of that soft smile with which the heroine of old romance 
contemplated the most ludicrous incidents. 

When the modern heroine opens her lips we are struck by one 
painful difference between her and her predecessor, whose eloquence 
was so remarkable as to be unapproached by the best public orator 
of our own day. These gentlemen—and ladies—speak brilliantly 
and fluently enough; but their sentences are, after all, only the 
sentences of an extemporary speech, whilst those of the heroine 
of the past were in the 4 of Gibbon’s carefully finished prose, 
No trace of this gift is to be discovered in the disjointed phrases, 
much enriched with slang, in which the modern heroine com- 
munieates her feelings and opinions to the world. The reader 
may judge of this for himself, for here are two specimens of two 
different modes of rejecting a not too brilliant offer of marriage, 
selected almost at random—the one from past, the other from 
modern fiction. Isabella Wardour,a heroine of the past, speaks :— 

“Tam much embarrassed, Mr. Lovel, by your—I would not willingly 
use a strong word—your romantic and hopeless pertinacity. It is for your- 
self I plead that you will consider the calls which your country has u 
your talents—that you will not waste in an ill-placed presilection, time 
which, well by active exertion, should lay the foundation of 
— distinction. Let me entreat that you would form a manly re- 
solution——” 

“ It is enough, Miss Wardour; I see plainly that——” 

“ Mr. Lovel, you are hurt, and, believe me, I sympathize with the pain 
which I inflict; but can I, in justice to myself, in fairness t) vou, do 
otherwise? Without my father’s consent, I never will entertain the 
addresses of any one; and how totally impossible it is that he should 
| npn aa partiality with which you honour me, you yourself are 

ly aware. 


And so on for a few more pages in the same flowing an! polished 
style. 

Now listen to Nelly Despard,a modern heroine, ejecting a 
suitor on much the same grounds :— 

“Jl faut vivre. When Mama dies, there will be next to nothing for 


this poor child; while Mama lives, there is not too much. | young 
lady has been brought up in ideas of what is comme il fou! » likes 
riding, she likes amusement, she likes balls and dinners, parties 
and dances. She would like, if she married, to see a ste spect of 
making the most out of life. Now you can’t make much, a> rgl rule, 
out of seven hundred a year.” 

This elegant address displays to great advantage, . . uly the 
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choice of la peculiar to the modern heroine, but the 
effrontery of ber disposition. The modesty of her predecessor 
was most shrinking; so much so that one wondered sometimes 
that she had the temerity to exist at all. As to speaking in 
public, she would have expired at the very thought. She hardly 
ventured to express her opinions aloud, even in the bosom of her 
family. Sometimes the exquisitely moral and amiable sentiments 
which always animated her became so intense that she was im- 

ed by momentary excitement to offer a few observations, 
always in the same beautiful style we have before spoken of ; but, 
ere long, she paused and reddened and became oppressed with the 
fear that she had spoken “too frankly and zealously for her 
sex and youth.” is last phrase (a@ quotation) is worthy 
of note. Much of the charm of the ode of the past 
may be ascribed to the fact that she abjured studiously both 
frankness and zeal, two qualities with which the modern 
heroine overflows unpleasingly. Peculiarly objectionable is the 
first, which leads her to speak her mind on every possible 
subject and on every possible occasion, not the less decidedly 
because in so doing she places herself in opposition to her 
parents and elders. The truth is that, for all her assumed reli- 
gious devotion (for she talks a great deal more about her Church 
and her creed than her predecessor ever did), the modern heroine 
is at heart a Freethinker. She has all the Freethinker's indiffer- 
ence about authority in comparison with reason or common sense. 
With the heroine of the past, whatever her parents and guardians 
said was right because they said it. That parents could do no wrong 
was her simple faith. This was a pleasanter kind of daughter to 
deal with than the horribly clear-sighted and independent heroine 
of the present, who requires her elders’ reasons before she will 
listen to their decisions. Even in the goody-goody books this in- 
subordination may be observed. There, indeed, it is over religious 
questions that the parents and children come to blows, metaphori- 
cally speaking ; but then the heroine of the past never ventured to 
have religious views of her own. Such a thing was never heard 
of. As soon would she have taken an independent line in politics. 
She accepted the religion of her family as she accepted its name, 
rank, and position, and worshipped and believed as her people 
worshipped and believed, without any fuss. To do otherwise 
would Tove been unfeminine—an adjective which will come to 
have a very different meaning if our notions of womanly perfection 
are to be gathered from the modern heroine and her ways. 

But it is when the course of true love begins that we per- 
ceive the wide separation between these ideals of two not so 
widely severed generations. Such was the shrinking delicacy of 
the heroine of the past that she would hardly confess to herself, 
far less to any one else, that she was, let us not say in love 
—for that she never was till after she was married—but that, 
to use her own beautifully virginal expression, she “ entertained 
a preference” for any one. ‘The modern heroine rather puts 
herself out of the way to convince the world at large, as 
well as her lover, of the ardour of her affection. The heroine 
of the past would not allow her lover, without some protest on 
her part, to kiss the tips of her fingers. Neither, certainly, will 
the modern heroine; but it is because she chooses to do the love- 
making, or the chief part of it, herself. There was one modern 
heroine not many years since introduced to the world, and by a 
male author too of unquestionable propriety, who threw herself 
into her lover’s arms before a whole roomful of people. And what 
was the pretext or excuse offered for such conduct? Her father 
had forbidden her to speak to him! Contrast, if you please, this 
accidental meeting of a young lady and her lover with that of 
Alice Lee and Markham Everard, under very similar circum- 
stances. That admirably conducted young woman addressed him 
as Mr. Everard, though he was her first cousin, and in answer to 
the few civil remarks he ventured to make, only besought him to 
be gone. From the lover's point of view it was undoubtedly try- 
ing; but in those days the ither of romance was everything, the 
lover nothing. Now the positions are reversed. The contempt for 
parental authority avowed in modern novels is a melancholy sign of 
these Radical times. In the old romance the heroine never thought 
of forming an attachment till encouraged to do so by her parents. 
If they ym. beaver altered their minds, and she was unable to 
follow their example, she nevertheless submitted herself to their 
decision in silent sorrow. The heroine of to-day does not waste 
her emotions in this fashion. She marries whom she will—with 
her parents’ consent if they will give it; ifnot, without. Todo her 
justice, her disobedience is as open as it is determined. So far 

m speaking of her conduct in an apologetic tone, she haa the 
most excellent reasons to offer for it—high moral and religious 
motives which never entered into the innocent imagination of 
the heroine of the past. Indeed it is the serious-minded heroines 
who behave worst in their love affairs. Thecalm manner in which 
they argue the point out with their parents, always getting the 
best of it in argument as well as in fact, is enough to make the 
father of past fiction turn in his grave. This trait is, after all, the 
most alarming to us who are approaching the age when “the heavy 
father ” is more interesting than the young lover. For the heroine 
of fiction is, let usremember, the ideal woman of the period, the mould 
of form with which our young women naturally compare them- 
selves. Her example will outweigh, with them, all the exhortations 
of their guardians, and for them, therefore, there is the pleasant 
oo of seeing the attractive qualities described, reproduced in 

eir daughters and wards. Let the guides of youth not hope to 
diminish the baneful influence of the heroine of the period ty in- 
troducing the heroine of the past to their young charges. To do 


so would be to subject her sacred i to disres She 
would only afford hon material for derisive mirth, aed all her 
charms, from her spotless aw to her shrinking diffidence, 
would be the object of their ridicule for days to come. No, let her 
rest in peace in her own sphere, where all things move with a 
deliberation intolerable to the young fancy of a generation accus- 
tomed to travel forty miles an hour. Like the dress of our 
mothers in their youth, she is just not quite old-fashioned enough 
to be appreciated. Half a century later, especially if in the mean- 
time women get their rights, she will probably have a glorious 
resurrection into popular favour. The world will go into raptures 
over this peculiar type of feminine excellence, and look wistfully 
back to an age which could produce, even in imagination, so 
picturesque a creature. 


BELFORD AND CHILLINGHAM. 


J yang is a small Northumbrian town, possessing a market 
cross, a church, an inn or two, and, in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a Hallof the style described as a fine modern mansion, a 
modernized “ peel” converted into a farmhouse, and a railway- 
station. The town is like any other small Scotch or Border town, 
and has no claim to beauty except when seen at a distance, the 
straggling lines of houses and the church tower grouping well 
below the range of wooded grey crags of which the natives are, as 
Captain Dalgetty would say, “ inordinately” proud. Belford 
Crags, which, like other crags in that part of the country, are 
situated inland, and turn their backs upon the sea, are pict ue 
enough, but nothing wonderful. The correct thing, however, for 
the tourist at Belford is to “ go through the crag,” which suggests 
ideas of a tunnel, but which in truth only means to obtain the 
key of the private door which gives admittance to the wood, and 
thence to make one’s way upward through a tangled copse to the 
open and breezy crag top where the rabbits and the sheep are 
browsing. From the top a good view may be had of the sea and 
Holy Island on the one side, and the inland ranges of hills and 
moors on the other. Returning by the London and Edinburgh 
road, parallel with the coast, and descending the hill into Belford, 
the church and churchyard offer themselves as objects of mild in- 
terest. In the latter, the curious in epitaphs may see a specimen 
which, for laying it on really strong, beats most which we know. 
The date is 1797; the deceased was minister of the parish for 
twenty-one years. After some preliminary praise, the epitaphist 
works himself up to a grand effort, thus— 

So great indeed were the sanctity 

And benevolence of his heart, 

And so extraordinary the faculties 

And endowments of his mind, that 

As a pious Christian and as an 

Ingenious Man, perhaps no human 

Character ever approached 
Nearer to perfection. 
After perusing this production and visiting the church, it is diffi- 
cult to find anything more to see; and the traveller is fortunate if 
the monotony of the evening is enlivened by the arrival of a 
Sheffield “ Cheap Jack” with his wares—mainly jugs, teapots, and 
concertinas. But though this itinerant auctioneer expends much 
oratorical power upon the merits of his crockery, and plays quite 
artistically on the concertina, the worthy natives of Belford are 
evidently not easily carried away by enthusiasm, and more come 
to look and to laugh than to buy. One should be grateful to him 
for furnishing so much public entertainment with so little profit 
to himself. 
The reader will by this time ask why any one should go to 


Belford? The answer is, that Belford is on the t North 
Road, that it is a good base of operations for Holy Island, Bam- 
burgh, and Chillingham, and is easily reached either going north- 


wards from Alnwick or southwards from Berwick. For centuries 
every traveller to or from Berwick has ed through Belford, 
and we might, an we would, proceed to give a biography of every 
distinguished person who is known ever to have journeyed on the 
London and Edinburgh road. But we spare the reader, and will 
only name the young Margaret Tudor on her way to wed James IV. 
of Scotland—him who was afterwards to encamp on Flodden and 
fall on Branxton Hill. “The xxixth Day of the sayd Monneth 
June, 1502],” writes John bg Somerset Herald, “the said 

wene departed from Alnewyk, for to go for Barrwyk, and at 
Half of the Way, named Belleford,she bayted. For Syr Thomas 
Darcy, Capitayne of the said Barrwicke, had maid rady hyr 
Dynner at the said Place very well and honnestly.” Herein we 
recognize the Belford of to-day. It is still ble to dine “ at 
the said Place very well and honnestly,” to breakfast even 
better. The fact that in the season it is a resort of hunting-men 
goes far to explain this. The experienced tourist knows that 
where hunting and fishing men frequent, the ideas of the inn- 


keepers regarding food, more especially at breakfast-time, are large 
and liberal. 
Adopting Margaret Tudor’s route from Alnwick to Belford, the 


traveller will of course turn aside to visit Dunstanburgh Castle, 
and will pause at Embleton to see one of the three fortified 
rectories of Northumberland. Dunstanburgh, standing grim an 
y onaspit of grassy land terminating in basaltic rock washed 
Fy the sea, is one of the most impressive of ruined castles—ghostly 
even by broad daylight ; but we will not attempt to describe where 
Mr, Freeman has been before us. Those who have forgotten the 
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vivid description in our columns some years back may refresh their 
memories by turning to the recently published English Towns and 
Districts, For the same reason we need not here dwell upon the 
neighbouring and better known castle of Bamburgh, which is 
within an drive of Belford. ny 4 one who frequents the 
picture exhibitions is familiar with the look of the massive ms 
seated on its rock above the sea; and, thanks to Mr. Freeman 
to his a disciple Mr. Green, most people now know 
something of burgh’s importance in early English history; 
while later heroic memories connected with its perilous coast have 
been revived Wy the sight of Grace Darling’s boat in the Fisheries 
Exhibition. Her tomb in Bamburgh churchyard, appropriately 
d as it is within sight of the sea, is to our mind disappointing. 
ts feeble prettiness is hardly worthy of the heroine, who, as a 
sporting Mom has observed after critical study of her 
powerfully-built boat, must have pulled a very strong oar; and 
exposure to the weather has already worn the stone into an 
not of antiquity, but of shabbiness. 

'o visit Chillingham from Belford is an easy driving expedition 
of half a day. e road lies over the bleak Chatton Moor—such 
a moor as those over which Bewick's shepherds and pedlars on 
their lean, rough-coated galloways tale their weary way in snow 
or driving rain. Some small colliery-works stand out black against 
the sky, again suggesting a vignette of Bewick’s, and indeed 
everything would be completely Bewickian were there only a 
gibbet in the far distance. It is worth while to travel in North- 
umberland merely to learn to appreciate the exquisite fidelity of 
Bewick’s scenes. The moors, the collieries, the wide village streets, 
the low cottages, the rivers brawling over the rocks, the fragments 
of sea-washed castles, whose broken masonry offers tempting foot- 
hold to boyish climbers, are little changed. The men have still 
the same tall and vigorous figures; and though the horses have 
generally improved, here and there one may yet meet with an 
animal of the type of the Bewickian “Common Cart-horse.” But 
the gibbets are gone, and the little village boys have ceased to 
wear long-skirted coats in the style of Master Tommy Merton. 

From the moor we descend into Chatton village, and, crossing 
the Till, turn off to Chillingham, a well-built, well-to-do village, 
nestling in trees at the foot of fern and heather-clad hills. There 
is an interesting church of early date and rude architecture, 
sheltering the splendid altar-tomb of Sir Ralf Grey—not he who 
unsuccessfully defended Bamburgh in the Wars of the loses, and 
had his head cut off at Doncaster, but his father—and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Fitzhugh of Ravensworth. The 
tomb, with its recumbent effigies of knight and dame, and its 
elaborate and rich ornamentation, is one of the finest specimens of 
its kind in all the North ; but in that modest little church it looks 
out of place and almost arrogant. Hard by, within the park 
gates, is the castle, a picturesque pile of buildings of various 

ates. But it is not of church or castle that one thinks most at 
Chillingham, nor yet of the Hebburns, or Greys, or Bennets 
those home it has successively been. Earls of Tankerville and 
Viscount Greys, combatants for the Red or fur the White Rose, 
Border forayers, here interest us chiefly as the guardians of the 
wild dwellers in their forests, the famous Chillingham cattle. 

To see the wild cattle is, at least for ordinary people, 
very much a matter of luck, depending upon whether the 
cattle choose to allow themselves to be seen. The large extent 
and broken nature of the ground over which they wander render 
it easy for them to follow out their wild instinct of concealing 
themselves, and they are said to be exceedingly ready to take a 
— and to stampede. Moreover, they have a reputation for 
erocity which renders caution in approaching them advisable; 
and, indeed, no stranger may enter the park except accompanied 
by the park-keeper who has the herd under his charge, and 
knows their ways. We have met fortunate people who averred 
themselves to have approached near enough to induce a bull to 
step out from the ranks, and gaze at, and even circle round them. 
As the diameter of the circles diminishes, we imagine that the 
excitement of those placed in the centre must begin to pass the 
limits of the pleasurable; but we leave this to those who can 
speak from experience. Ours is a modest tale, presenting nothing 
extraordinary. The keeper states that his experience of literary 
visitors is that, to a mah, they improve upon what he tells or 
shows them; and therefore we are the more desirous to be 
accurate. 

The ter part of the park, 1,500 acres (of which 1,000 are 
encl as the territory of the wild cattle and the deer), lies 
behind or to one side of the castle, with a background of wild hill, 
wooded here and there. P. ing through a copse, and over 
some broken and hilly ground, at last we have a vision of o herd 
of white animals—dazzling white as the sunlight strikes on them 
—grazing on the slope of the distant hill, and recognizable through 
a field- as cattle. If the great Urus of the Hercynian 
forest thus gleamed out white in the sunlight, what a striking 
figure he must have been in the foreground—more conspicuous 
thun any white charger by Wouvverman—and what a mark for the 
hunter! But, after all, it is a question whether the aboriginal Bos 
urus or Bos primigenius was white. Storer, in his elaborate work 
on the Wild Cattle of Great Britain, contends strongly that the 
Urus was “ either white, or of a pale colour ae to 
white”; but Darwin pronounces this “extremely doubtful,” though, 
strangely enough, it seems to be admitted that there is a tendency 
in wild or escaped cattle to become white with coloured ears. 

Descending into the valley, and losing sight for a time of the herd, 
we are taken through a yard, with a large open shed, to which the 


wild cattle come to be fed in winter—an elaborate ment of 
gates and a fenced passage for capturing any animal which it is 
desired to separate from the herd, and another shed, with a 
strongly enclosed yard, such as the zebras and quaggas live in 
at the Zoological Gardens, but which at the time of our visit last 
autumn was tenanted by two of the wild cows.’ On leavi 
these buildings, we enter the territory appropriated to the h 
which it is necessary to approach with something of a deer- 
stalker’s caution, not so much on its own account as on that of 
the herd of fallow-deer grazing near. The deer are quick to take 
alarm, and their flight would be at once followed by that of the 
cattle. After crossing a little stream or two, and climbing a 
slope, we at last gain the shelter of a bank about a quarter of a 
mile off the herd. Through a glass it is easy to distinguish the 
bulls by their massive shoulders, which are darkened to roan 
colour by the animals’ habit of rubbing themselves in the soil, and 
to make out the cows and their snowy-white calves—some forty 
visible, not counting the calves, Sixty-four is the full number of 
the herd; but some are hidden from view by a clump of wood. 
The chief thing which strikes a distart observer is the way in 
which they keep together, like a horde of barbarians on the march. 
Some indeed are lying down, but close to their grazing and 
slowly-moving companions, and there seem to be no stragglers. 
Watching them thus, one is disposed to fancy that they must 
have been wild from all time. At least, the wild nature must be 
strangely strong in animals which, though every winter the 
come down for food to the shed, grow little or no tamer, and whic’ 
never learn any distinction of persons. A stranger, the keeper 
says, is as safe or as unsafe among them, according to their mood, 
es he himself would be. In eighteen years, however, he adds, he 
never has had an accident with them, and, setting aside occasional 
outbreaks of ferocity on the part of the bulls, the chief danger 
would seem to be that of coming suddenly upon a cow with her calf 
1 ing in the fern. Under similar circumstances, even the cow of 
civilized life is apt to be awkward. The capricious and irrational 
ferocity of vegetable-eating animals is, by the by, a point for the 
consideration of those amiable theorists who believe that the human 
race is to be morally regenerated by vegetarianism. Mrs. Opie 
learned from the Cuviers that a tiger is a safer and less treacherous 
layfellow than a stag; the character of cosset lambs is notoriously 

d; and, though it is sad to have to admit it, the pet horse is, as 
a rule, a somewhat uncertain animal in stable. 

The two cows in the enclosure or “ hemel” already mentioned, 
seemed shy rather than wild, age no anger at their yard being 
entered by strangers, but holding themselves aloof in a corner. 
Their peculiar beauty is not easily described ; it lies in their air 
of barbaric nobility, high-bred, yet vege uncivilized. There 
is nothing about them of the albinotsm and tendency to pinky- 
eyedness that besets white tame animals; these cows are cream 
white, with delicately-shaped heads, black muzzle, reddish-brown 
ears, long and rather upright horns tipped with black, a fringe of 
hair falling over the brow, and with exquisite dark deer-like eyes 
set in a ring of black hair. ‘The back is straight, the body strong 
and solid, and low on the legs, so that the animal looks small; the 
tail is set on with a fine upward spring, like that of a bull in clas- 
sical sculpture. It would seem that time and selection, or per- 
haps more care and better feeding, have modified the breed, for 
Bewick’s woodcut of the Chillingham cow struck us as showing a 
slighter and more antelope-like animal ; and Pennant describes the 
cattle he saw at Chillingham in 1772 as “long-leg'd.” At the 
time we were there good opportunity for study and comparison 
was afforded by the presence in another set of outbuildings of three 

oung bulls—one a Shorthorn, one half-bred Chillingham and 
Shorthorn, and one with only a quarter of wild blood. The half- 
breed, a magnificent animal, with the characteristic dark eye of 
the Chillingham, is said to be hardly distinguishable, except in 
being bigger, from the pure breed, and to be little, if at all, less 
wild and dangerous. The quarter-bred, on the other hand, has 
not the dark eye, and is reported to be quite tractable. , 

Conjecture and controversy have gathered round these wild 
white cattle as thickly as round any of the mysterious human 
tribes, Gaelic or Ivernian, into whose origins Mr. Elton and Pro- 
fessor Rhys inquire. May we believe, as one would like to believe, 
that they have preserved their freedom from pre-historic times, 
and have never bowed their necks in the service of man? Are 
they unconquered, like the Montenegrins and the (mythical) Men 
of Kent? Or must we accept the less romantic theory that their 
more immediate ancestors came over as domesticated cattle in the 
keels of Hengest or of Ida, and that the Chillingham and other so- 
called wild breeds are only relapsed descendants of the herds of 
our Teutonic forefathers? One thing at least seems to be ad- 
mitted with regard to the Chillingham, that no other existi 
breed of cattle shows so near an approach, albeit on a muc 
diminished scale, to the characteristics of the gigantic fossil Bos 
primigenius, represented within historic times by Caesar's Urus, 
whose horns the German hunters set in silver for drinking-vessels 
and displayed as their proudest trophies. 


COURAYER. 


as name of the French divine Courayer, though to many of 
our readers it may be unfamiliar, possesses an interest both. 
historical and ecclesiastical which in its way may be called unique. 
We turned therefore with pleasure to the sketch of his career 
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given by a writer in the current number of the Church Quarterly 
ew. But in noticing this sketch we shall begin a little earlier, 
in order to illustrate more fully the peculiar position occupied by 
Courayer in his connexion with the religious and especially—if 
the word may be allowed—the Reunionistic movements of the 
The eighteenth century, denominated by one of the ablest of its 
living apologists seculum rationalisticum, was hardly a period 
when religious revivals of any kind could be looked for. It was, 
according to Mr. Mark Pattison, an age “ whose poetry was with- 
out romance, whose philosophy was without insight, and whose 
—_— men were without character; an age of ‘light without 
ve,’ whose very merits were ‘of the earth earthy’; when the 
title of Locke’s treatise, The Reasonableness of Christianity, may 
be said to have been the solitary thesis of Christian theology in 
” However, this very state of religious indifferentism 
may have served to provoke a reaction, and at all events the 
earlier years of the century witnessed two distinct but not wholly 
independent efforts towards a restoration of Christian unity. 
First came the overtures of the Nonjurors—who naturally felt 
themselves in a somewhat isolated positicn—to the Eastern 
Patriarchs, originating in the visit of Arsenius, Metropolitan of 
Thebais, to England in 1716, These negotiations however fell 
through, ly owing to doctrinal difficulties, and eventually 
from the death of the Czar Peter, who had favoured the scheme. 
About the same time a similar enterprise was undertaken by 
Burckmann Wuytiers, Archbishop of Utrecht, at the suggestion 
of certain doctors of the Sorbonne, who had taken occasion 
from the visit of the Czar Peter to France to forward a docu- 
ment by his hands to the Eastern prelates. Their reply was 
unfortunately addressed to the infamous Cardinal Dubois, who 
immediately quashed the proceedings. But when afterwards 
the Archbishop received the Princess Galitzin into the Latin 
Church, he sent a “ye back with her to Russia authorized 
to negotiate with the tern prelates, with the full sanction of 
Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, who was favourably 
received in Russia; but here again the death of the Czar in 1725 
brought the affair to a premature end, through the personal 
enmity of his successor, the Empress Anne. Not long before, in 
1717, some doctors of the Sorbonne, acting with the concurrence 
of Cardinal de Noailles, made overtures to the English Primate, 
Archbishop Wake, who many years previously when residing in 
France had carefully studied Bossuet’s famous ee of the 
Catholic Faith. A long correspondence followed between the 
Archbishop and MM. Du Pin, uvoir and De Girardin, the 
latter of whom placed Wake’s letters before the Theological 
Faculty of the Sorbonne where we Fey very favourably re- 
ceived, with the comment that “he (Wake) had laid the founda- 
tions of concord, and it behoved them to contribute towards so 
excellent a work.” It was agreed on both sides that the doc- 
trinal differences were few and easily capable of adjustment, and 
Du Pin drew up a Commonitorium on the 39 Articles, approving 
23 of them as they stood and expressing his readiness to accept 
explanations of what he disapproved in the rest. Wake did not 
think the question of Transubstantiation would cause any serious 
difficulty, and both Du Pin and De Girardin professed them- 
selves satisfied with his vindication of the English episcopal 
succession. Du Pin observed to Wake on reading Bishop Forbes’s 
Considerationes Modeste that the author ap to be of the 
same mind as they were. But the death of Du Pin in 1719, the 
altered attitude of the French Court, and the reviving influence of 
the Jesuits in France—who have always shown themselves the 
bitter ——— of every project of reunion—brought the matter 
to an end, greatly to Archbishop Wake's regret, as may be seen 
from his final letter to Du Pin, dated Lambeth, May 1, 1719, 
which however did not reach Paris til! after Du Pin’s death. In 
this letter he observes inter alia, “ In dogmas, as you have can- 
didly proposed them, we do not much differ ; in Church govern- 
ment less; in fundamentals, whether regarding doctrine or 
discipline, hardly at all. From these beginnings how easy was the 
advance to concord, if only our minds were disposed to peace! But 
this does not suit the secular princes, and greatly displeases the 
enemies of reunion.” 

Some years before the death of Du Pin Courayer had begun to 
rise into notoriety. Born in 1681, he had joined the Congregation 

1714 he took part in the ap against the too famous 
Unigenitus promoted by Cortingl de Noailles and all the leading 
doctors of the Sorbonne, not so much from any sympathy with 
Jansenist doctrine as from their objection to the portentous claim 
involved of papal infallibility in matters of fact. it was only 
natural then that Courayer should feel an interest in the nego- 
tiations opened between the Sorbonne doctors and the English 
Primate, and this led him to consider the question of the 
validity of English ordinations, which soon came to the surface 
and on which a very general ignorance prevailed among French 
divines, even when favourably disposed to conciliatory measures. 
He had not however contemplated writing on the subject till in 
1720, the year after Du Pin’s death, a treatise by the Abbé 
Renaudot appeared On the Validity of English Ordinations, so 
full of misstatements that he determined to reply to it. The 
controversial value of his work is unquestionably enhanced, 
as the Church Quarterly reviewer points out, from the fact that 
he not only wrote it as a Roman Catholic but ap which, we 


confess, was new to us—to have continued such to the end of his 
life. He is careful to observe that “ of all the Churches which have 
broken unity the Church of England has kept the nearest to us.” 


And again more specifically that “ in ing their succession the 
English recover not all ve lost by | 
themselves from the Church.” In other words, while he believ 
the Anglican Church like the Greek to have a true priesthood, he 
also held it to be, like the Greek, in a state of ee schism ; 
and this of course adds to the independent weight of his testimony. 
His Dissertation sur la Validité des Ordinations Anglatses 
the censorship but failed to obtain the “ privilege” then requisite for 
publication in France, and therefore had to appear with the name 
of a Brussels publisher on the title-page. It was highly praised by 
the Nouvelles Littéraires and Journal des Savans, but was no less. 
fiercely assailed by the Jesuit party, among others by the eccen- 
tric Father Hardouin. A writer who maintained that the Greek 
and Latin classics were the composition of medieval monks, and 
pleaded in excuse that “ he did not get up at four every morning to 
say what other people had said before him,” was not likely to find 
much difficulty in disposing of Courayer’s authorities. Le Quien, 
a friend of Renaudot’s, was a more serious antagonist, but did not 
know much about the subject. Courayer replied to both in a 
Défense of his treatise, which had, like the former work and for 
the same reason, to be published at Brussels. Meanwhile his re- 
marks on a collateral topic—the doctrines of the Real Presence and 
Sacrifice of the Mass—had incurred censure, though he disclaimed 
the intention of propounding any tenet at variance with the Tri- 
dentine teaching. A formal condemnation of his works was pro- 
nounced by an assembly of twenty bishops under the presidency 
of Cardinal de Bissy, and he was ordered to retire into a sort 
of imprisonment at the Priory of Hennemont. Under these 
circumstances flight seemed the most prudent course, and Arch- 
bishop Wake encouraged him in this view, but a very different 
personage, whose name is generally associated with political rather 
than theological controversies, was instrumental in enabling him 
to carry out a design which might otherwise have proved im- 
peeee More than four years before, in 1723, Bishop Atter- 
ury of Rochester had been deprived of his see and banished on 
a charge of high treason, and he was now residing in Paris, where 
he formed a friendship with Courayer :— 

Atterbury had long been on intimate terms with Courayer, attracted to. 
him no doubt by his gallant defence of the English Church and by simila- 
rity of sentiment. The picture of the French divine hung on his walls as 
one of the principal ornaments of his room. He had shared in Courayer’s 
satisfaction when the university with which he had long been so closely 
connected had voted the Frenca divine the degree of D.D. honoris ca 
He had visited him in his retreat at Hennemont, and had encour 
Courayer’s plan of escape to England. He had done more than this. He 
had provided him with an intelligent attendant for his journey, well versed 
in French and English, and able to smooth over any difficulties which 
might occur on the road. We have Courayer’s testimony as to the valuable 
assistance thus rendered him. On the night before his departure the French 
priest visited the Bishop, and after expressing his gratitude for his help, 
and receiving his last directions for the way, took his leave. 

In January 1728 he safely reached England :— 

Here a triumphant welcome awaited him. Lord Percival sent his coach 
and six to convey him to his house, which he desired the Doctor to regard 
as his own, and after dinner made him a handsome present. Archbishop 
Wake received him the next day at Lambeth with the utmost cordiality, 
and made him a like present. Bishops Hare, Sherlock, and others bestow 
liberal presents on him ; the Marquis of Blandford sent him a donation of 
fifty pounds. Courayer suddenly found himself transferred from the condi- 
tion of a persecuted scholar, contending single-handed against Church and 
State and all the wiles of the Jesuits, to be quite the lion of the day, over- 
whelmed with civilities and handsome presents, the favoured guest of the 
nobility, the honoured companion of the leading prelates, 


It is certainly to the credit of Courayer’s disinterested sincerity 
that he did not—like Archbishop de Dominis in a former genera- 
tion—conform to the Anglican Church, in whose cause he had 
written and suffered so much, though preferment would certainly 
have been open to him, and he is said to have even been offered a 
bishopric ; the University of Oxford had already conferred on him 
the degree of D.D., and in July 1733 he delivered a Latin oration 
in the Sheldonian Theatre. However, a pension of rool, a year 
was granted him by the English Government, which Queen 
Caroline doubled, and he bought an annuity of another tool. 
with the proceeds of the sale of his French translation of 
Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent. The reviewer by the 
way pays him a more than questionable compliment in saying 
On oa ae a man of kindred spirit with his own.” Sarpi 
was a brilliant scholar, and he was abominably treated; he was 

robably quite right in remarking, when he felt the assassin’s 
agger, Cognosco stylum Curie Romane, But a paper of Lord 
Acton’s some years ago proved almost to demonstration from 
his posthumous works that, instead of being, as Sir H. Wotton 
describes him, “a Catholic in general, and sometimes a Pro- 
testant in particulars,” while to the last he retained the office 
of a Roman priest, he was not only a disbeliever in Roman doc- 
trine but an atheist. Courayer soon became a social favourite, and 
was, as his biographer assures us, in the habit of living for months 
together in the houses of some of the first families in the kingdom. 
When in London he is said to have spent an evening every week 
with the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, and on these occasions 
the King himself would often join the party. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu has left an amusing account of a visit she paid 
him at his lodgings over a toyshop in Holborn, when he appeared 
in a flowered dressi wn and a beaver cap with a gold band. 
It must not however be supposed that he neglected either his 
studies or his religious duties. In the country he attended the 
ican service, but always worshipped in his own Church when 

he the opportunity, and was punctual in the daily reci- 
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pom offices. In short, as the | 


tation of the prescribed Breviary 
reviewer puts it, “he lived and died a French priest of the 
Roman obedience, though his doctrinal views underwent some very 
singular transformations.” It is commonly supposed that he died 
a Socinian, but this appears to be a mistake. In 1744 he pub- 
lished at Amsterdam An Examination of the Defects of Theology, 
which has certainly a strong flavour of the seculum rational- 
isticum about it, or, as the reviewer says, proves him to have 
been “ too daring a rationalizer and lacking in reverence.” But the 
charge of Socinianism is based chiefly on two subsequent works, 
not published till after his death, Declarations of My Latest 
——— on the Different Doctrines of Religion, and, still more, A 
reatise setting forth what the Scripture teaches us of the Divinity 
Jesus Christ. It has to be remembered however that he 
Iived to be 95, and both these works were written in extreme 
d age, when his intellectual faculties may not improbably 
have been impaired. In his will on the other hand he professed 
that “he died a member of the Catholic [meaning evidently the 
Roman Catholic] Church, but without approving of many of the 
opinions and superstitions which have been introduced into” it. 
He was buried by his own desire in the Cloisters of Westminster. 
Whatever verdict may be pronounced on his later theology, he 
must certainly be acquitted of any self-interested motives in his 
advocacy of the Anglican claim to a true succession. The reviewer 
asserts as “an undoubted fact,” what was new to us, that until the 
iestly ordination of John Gordon, formerly Bishop of Galloway, 
in 1704, the Roman Charch did not venture to reordain Anglican 
clergymen as simple laymen, but merely professed to supply any 
defects in their previous ordination, If this be so, the change of 
pe was introduced on very slender grounds, for Bishop 
ordon had himself presented amemorial asserting the entire nullity 
of his orders, and requesting to be reordained, which was ac- 
cepted and acted = without further examination by the authori- 
ties at Rome. Into that controversy, however, we do not 
enter here. Courayer deserves to be remembered not only as a 
theologian of extensive knowledge and an indefatigable student 
from the earliest to the latest years of a life of exceptional dura- 
tion, but also as a man of singular simplicity and purity of cha- 
racter, who suffered much in what he believed to be the cause of 
truth, but refused to indemnify himself, when he had every in- 
ducement and facility for doing so, by going one hair’s breadth 
beyond the limit of his own deliberate convictions. Such ex- 
amples are not too common in any age, and were least of all cha- 
racteristic of his own. If for this reason only, no Englishman, of 
‘whatever creed, need grudge the learned Gallican divine his 
honourable resting-piace in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH. 


ORD ROSEBERY is a lively, if not on all occasions a 
logical, speaker. His remarks last Saturday in the United 
Presbyterian Synod Hall in Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, were 
vivacious enough to entertain his audience, though not, per- 
haps, solid enough to satisfy the more critical on mature thought. 
By the way, the United Presbyterian Synod Hall in Castle 
‘Terrace is, if we are not greatly in error, that illustrious and 
stately pile which was intended by its builders to be a theatre, 
But the Scottish genius is theological and dissenting rather than 
artistic. Those noble halls never resounded to the tramp of the 
buskin, but rather to the eloquence of Lord Rosebery and United 
Presbyterians—so called, we understand, because from other 
Presbyterian bodies a great gulf divides them. 

But this is a digression, and we return to the arguments of 
Lord Rosebery. In the presence of the Prince of Gondal, Pro- 
fessor Blackie, Professor Donaldson (of Aberdeen), Mr. Walker, 
and other distinguished persons, Lord Rosebery received the 
freedom of the City. He replied with the customary compliments, 
and then went on to argue in favour of appointing a Minister for 
Scotland. The subject is one on whichit is difficult to be enthusiastic. 
‘There is not much to be said for the creation of a new oflice, and 
not much to be said against it. The Scotch themselves do not 
seem to be tly excited about the affair one way or the other. 
Lord Rosebery said that a great _— meeting was held in 
favour of the creation of the office thirty ge ago. “ How has 
this feeling been able to simmer and seethe for so long without 
any actual outburst?” Why, because the “feeling” is so very 
tepid and simmers so feebly that it cannot be expected to boil 
over. Even now there are no signs of extreme desire for a new 
Minister. Scotland can at any moment excite herself more about 
a Strathbogie Heresy, or about an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, One of the Edinburgh papers is in favour of the 
new office; the other paper is against it. Lord Rosebery, how- 
ever, numbers among the friends of the scheme “every organ of 
public opinion in the country, the town councils of all the leading 
cities,” and so forth. Still there is not very much enthusiasm. 
The Scotch members of Parliament do not seem to care “ane 
bawbee ” whether they get a new Minister or not. Scotch Con- 
servatives argue that, if the office is created, it will generally be 
held by a Liberal—probably by a friend of Lord Rosebery’s; in 
any case by no friend of theirs. The arguments on both sides 
are about as evenly balanced as possible. Lord Rosebery says that 
the Scotch “ possess their souls in patience,” and contrasts them 
with “ the brazen solicitor who will not take ‘no’ for an answer.” 


On the other hand, whils Scotch shyness is proverbial, it is ob- 


served that the Scotch generally ask for what they want, and se¢@ 
that they get it, as the advertisement of patent starch advises us 
all to do. If the Scotch really pined for a new Minister, it seems 
probable that they would have got him without seething and sim- 
mering for thirty years. If they do not pine, what is the meani 
of the demand, for it can scarcely be called an agitation ? Well, 
in the first place, an office of 2,000/. a year, with a few small ad~ 
ditional offices, is a good thing, especially in Edinburgh, where 
there be many briefless barristers and deserving journalists. 
Again, the sentiment which calls itself patriotism is pleased at the 
idea of a Minister for Scotland. Just as the Scctch insisted (and 
quite right too) on getting back Mons Meg, just as they were 
filled with joy when the Scottish Regalia were brought out 
into the light of day, so some of them want a Minister for’ 
Scotland as a sort of outward sign and symbol of nation- 
ality. The Minister will be a species of official Mons Meg; 
a kind of animated Regalia. We do not see why the Seotel 
should not ask for the Stone of Scone, and get it for that matter, 
It would be much more in place in Holyrood than in West~ 
minster, where it is an insulting trophy of victory. To secure 
a Secretary for Scotland, and to ae him sit, when 
with office work, on the Stone of Scone, would be a tremendous 
triumph of the national principle, and a great delight for Pro 
fessor Blackie; while nobody but the Secretary (and he might 
get used to it) would suffer from the picturesque arrange- 
ment. Till 1746, when the Highlanders were settled once for all, 
it seems that Scotland had her own Secretaryship of State. “In 
1746 the Secretaryship of State for Scotland was taken away from 
us as a badge of conquest.” This was irritating, of course; but 
the Scotch (not being Celts for the most part) have forgotten all 
about the affair. The sentimental local patriots, however, may 
rdonably desire to win back their Secretary. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer inclines to believe that wives were (in a very early period) 
valued chiefly as trophies. A brave warrior would take half a 
dozen wives as badges of victory over a neighbouring tribe, In 
the same way the Scotch Secretary is valued as a trophy. Of 
course there are not very many persons in a sensible nation who 
take this view of the oe But those who do wish to recover 
the trophy are noisy, and fond of displaying their charms on plat- 
forms. If a Secretary will make them happy, by all means let 
them have one. Three thonsand a year or so is not much to pay 
for the increase of human happiness. It is true that Scotland 4 
done better since 1746 without her Secretary, than she did while 
she still revelled in his smiles before 1746. But that is no argu- 
ment against the Secretary. He did no particular good, and he 
will do no particular harm. 

Lord Resebery’s own argument showed that of all the Scotch 
endure it is little that Secretaries can cause or cure. Just after 
the Union Scotland positively revelled in national institutions and 
Ministers of her own. She had a Privy Council of her own, a 
Secretary of State of her own, a Keeper of the Great Seal 
of her own, a Keeper of the Privy Seal of her own, a Lord 
Clerk Register of her own, and, in short, everything handsome 
about her. We have already seen that she was gradually 

lundered of these delights, and that in 1746 she even lost her 
tary of State— 
Dear boy, 

’*Twas he was her pride and her joy, 
as the poet Molloy says in his celebrated “Lament.” Has 
Scotland fared the worse for all these losses? Did prosperity 
leave her with the Privy Seal, and did poverty invade her as the 
Lord Clerk Register withdrew like Astrea? Quite the reverse. 
The fewer Ministers of her own Scotland has possessed, the more, 
according to Lord Rosebery, she has prospered. While she was 
a separate kingdom her crofters (these dear oppressed crofters) 
were little better than cannibals. So, at least, says Richard 
Franck, Philanthropus, who, in the year 1658, wrote his Northern 
Memcirs. He — mentions Strathnaver, the place where 
the tear of sensibility has often moistened the fine eyes of Pro- 
fessor Blackie. “ Stranaver, where a rude sort of inhabitants 
dwell, almost as barbarous as Cannibals, who, when they kill a 
beast, boil him-in his hide, make a caldron of his skin, brewse of 
his body, drink of his blood, and bread and meat of his carcase.” 
And Sir Walter Scott assures us that “ this rude and savage mode 
of cookery was once common to all Scotland.” Such, such, alas f 
was Scotland as a separate kingdom. “ Few or none of them 
hitherto,” adds Franck, “have as yet understood any better rules 
or modes of eating.” Lord Rosebery pointed out that, after the 
Union, as the Scotch offices dropped off, Scot'and improved and 
flourished. People prophesied the country would not long 
survive the loss of her Great and of her Privy Seal. True Thomas 
of Ercildoune himself may, perhaps, have foretold that 

Scotland’s woe, and Scotland’s weal 

Shall come and go wi’ her Privy Seal. 

“On the other hand,” said Lord Rosebery, “ where ruin and 
desolation had been predicted would be found a smiling and a 
fertile country; it would be found that the Highlands, which 
in their time were as little visited as Patagonia, are now a 
resort of countless pilgrims from all parts of the world, and 
as for the Lowlands, which were then little better than a desert 
haunted by gaunt bands of beggars, there would be found 
a garden of agriculture and a garden of plenty.” These ex- 
traordinary historical statements were positively cheered! Lord 
Macaulay has been assailed numbers of times Scotch 
patriots for descriptions of Scotch desolation which were 
roseate compared to the descriptions of Lord Rosebery. One 
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has heard that in the Scilly Isles the people “eke out a 
miserable subsistence by taking in each other’s washing.” The 
Lowlands must have been in a still worse condition when, in the 
last century, they were chiefly inhabited by gaunt bands of 
beggars, begging apparently from each other. Thus, on Lord 
Rosebery’s showing, when Scotland simply wallowed in offices her 
people were beggars in the Lowlands ; while, Franck tells us, they 
‘were nearly cannibals in the Highlands. As the offices dwindled 
and disappeared, Scotland flourished more and more, till after 
1746 (when the Secretary was carried off) she became a garden 
and a centre of pilgrimages. And, by way of conclusion, Lord 
Rosebery desires a new office for Scotland. She did ill with 
offices, gained by all her official losses, and therefore should now 
have one of her offices restored. This seems illogical; but 
Lord Rosebery observes, with perfect truth, that the offices and the 
prosperity had no real connexion. Scotland has not prospered 

use her officers were abolished, but in spite of their abolition. 
Well, but if she is so prosperous, what has she to gain by the 
restoration of her offices, when her Secretary comes to his own 

in? We have already seen that the Lowlands are a “ garden 
of plenty,” and the Highlands full of tourists, like am | ready for 
the shearing. What more can any one want? Lord Rosebe 
thinks that but for 1746, and the loss of her Minister, “ Scotland 
would have made strides in civilization compared with which 
those she has made have been very little.” What, one cannot but 
ask, what would Scotland have done? Where would she have 
stridden to? Would her airy navies have trafficked in the central 
blue? Would a railway have been constructed up Ben Nevis? 
Would the Tweed, Clyde, Ettrick, and Teviot have been cleansed 
from their abominable manufacturing pollutions? Would the 
maidens have prophesied, and the young men have dreamed 
dreams ? Would every constituency have returned Liberals—a 
consummation already all but attained? Would all the first sixty 
competitors for the Queen’s Prize have been Scotch? As things 
stand, and without a Minister, the Scotch have done passing well. 
Would the Darien Settlement have been put on its legs again? 
Lastly, would Scotland have robbed her Kirk? 

It is difficult to understand Lord Rosebery’s position about Dis- 
establishment. In contrasting Scotland with England he spoke 
high and proud words about the Kirk, and how it does not possess 
the “luxury of prelacy or ornamental representation in the House 
oe Lords.” He told how “ the Church was perpetuated” in spite 
United Presbyterian Synod Hall, could Lord Rosevery say that he 
still wished the Church to be “ perpetuated”? Is not Dis- 
establishment precisely the triumph of civilization which his 
United Presbyterian 
gets her{ Minister more light will be thrown on these difficult 
matters, and we shall see “strides in the march of civilization” 
made, as it were, in seven-league boots. 

In our own opinion, with a Minister or without a Minister, 
Scotland is likely to be about the most prosperous part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. Her inhabitants have almost attained to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's ideal—they can take very good care of 
themselves, and scarcely need to be governed. If the office of a 
Minister for Scotland gratities some of them, it will give less plea- 
sure to others, but, on the whole, will neither greatly retard nor 
violently advance the peaey of the ay we They will lose 
something, because their Minister will not be in the Cabinet, as 
the Home Secretary is. The Lord Advocate’s office will be reduced, 
= _— a less able class of men. But that is the affair of the 
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PRINTS AND DRAWINGS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


hee retirement of the distinguished expert who has for a long 
time been at the head of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum has given rise to certain com- 
ments which seem strangely inopportune and uninstructed, and 
which have made their a ce in quarters where something 
better might have been looked for. The Atheneum of last Saturday, 
for instance, devoted some space to this matter, and started with 
the somewhat surprising assertion that “the plan for uniting under 
one roof the treasures that the nation possesses of pictorial 
design applied to all modes of draughtsmanship—.e. pictures, the 
drawings employed in their preparation, and the engravings and 
photographs which reproduce them—has many advocates besides 
ourselves, and in the very highest quarters is rapidly gathering 
force and taking form. . . . That the prints and drawings 
should be removed from the British Museum to the National 
Gallery is a notion that commends itself to all who care about 
art.” There is a pleasing modesty in the readiness with which the 
writer in the Atheneum undertakes to speak in the name 
of all who care about art; but unfortunately his accuracy is 
scarcely equal to his modesty. As a matter of fact, indeed, no 
such change as he appears to think imminent and salutary is con- 
templated ; and, it may be added, there could not possibly be a 
more unfavourable moment than the present for proposing such a 
change. It is undoubtedly a fact, and a fact which cannot but be 
deplored by “all who care about art,” that the prints and draw- 
ings at the British Museum have for a long time past been too 
little accessible and too little turned to account for the use of stu- 
dents. This has been due to the deplorable want of space for 
their proper arrangement and exhibition, and in some measure 
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also to the want of adequate guides and catalogues. It is, however, 
precisely now that these unfortunate conditions are on the point of 
being changed. In the first place, the removal of the Natural History 
collection from the British Museum to South Kensington has 
gained a large amount of space for all the art departments of 
the Museum. In the second place, it has been decided that 
the floors of the extensive and admirably lit new wings built on to- 
the British Museum out of the funds of the White bequest are to. 
be appropriated to those prints and drawings which “all who 
care about art,” according to the Atheneum, wish to see removed 
to the National Gallery. The new buildings will be in the occu-- 
pation of the Department of Prints and Drawings next summer, 
and, together with the King’s Library, already used for the pur- 
pose, will afford ample space for the exhibition both of prints 
and drawings in the most favourable manner. In them, indeed, 
this great department can be reorganized and made available for 
the first time in a manner completely worthy of its value and 
reputation. 

On the other hand, not even the first stone of the proposed’ 
new buildings in the National Gallery has yet been laid, and 
some years must elapse before that overcrowded building can 
be in a condition to do justice even to its already existing 
contents. It is only the basement floor that the advocates 
of the change propose to use for the hanging of the prints and 
drawings, and to suit their views they have had to invent the 
fanciful argument that prints and drawings are best seen by a 
side light. The basement space in the extended National Gallery 
of the future would really be quite inadequate for the accommoda- 
tion of the British Museum prints and drawings; but on this it 
is needless to dwell, inasmuch as the notion of such a bodily 
transfer as has been written about exists only in the imagination 
of irresponsible busybodies. The only proposal that has really 
been made on the part of any responsible persons is not that 
the entire department should be transferred, but that the 
drawings and engravings now in the British Museum should 
be separated; that the drawings should be handed over 
to the National Gallery, and the prints should remain in 
Bloomsbury. It is urged that the study of the drawings of any 
master is an indispenable aid and supplement to the — 
of his pictures and the knowledge of his style; and we shall 
not attempt to deny the truth of this contention. But the 
two studies, necessary as they are to each other, are in their 
nature separate. They cannot be carried on at the same time, nor 
is it possible that the materials for them—drawings and pictures— 
should be kept or exhibited in the same room. Whether, then, 
they are kept and exhibited in different rooms of the same build-- 
ing, or in different buildings as at present, is to the student a 
matter of next to no importance whatever. Supposing that the 
national museums of art had to be planned and constructed 
altogether de novo, a plausible case might doubtless be made out 
for housing the prints and drawings in one museum with the 
pictures. But, on the other hand,a case at least as plausible 
might be made out for not separating the prints and drawings from 
the printed books and illuminated MSS. A division has to be made 
somewhere, and, on the whole, probably the most convenient 
division is that between designs executed on paper on a small scale, 
and those executed on a large scale on panel or canvas. Again, 
it must be borne in mind that the study of drawings in general 
is one thing, and the collation of particular drawings with the prints 
for which they are preparatory is another thing. Such preliminary 
studies as exist for particular pictures in the National Gallery are 
scattered all over Europe, in the collections of Oxford, Vienna, 
Paris, Florence, Lille, and others, very few as it happens being 
in the British Museum; they could therefore be ocats to- 
gether and confronted with the pictures only in one way, by 
means of photographs. A collection of such illustrative photo- 
graphs would indeed be a most useful and desirable addition to 
the National Gallery. 

If then, as it seems to us, the student has nothing to gain 
by the transfer of the British Museum drawings to the National 
Gallery, he has everything to lose by their severance from the 
engravings with which they are and have always been, from 
the origin of the older institution, associated. In the mere 
material circumstances of form, size, mounting and exhibition,. 
mode of custody and preservation, appliances and conditions- 
of study, the two classes of works are naturally conjoint and 
similar. Again, there are numerous and interesting classes of 
drawings which have no relation to pictures, but the closest pos- 
sible relation to engravings. Three-fourths of the engravings of 
Marcantonio are taken from drawings of Raflaelle—drawings 
many of which have not been used for pictures at all. Still more 
intimately allied and naturally inseparable are the drawings and 
engravings of the earlier Italian masters, Mantegna and Botticelli 
and their scholars ; whose engravings are, in fact, simply drawings 
repeated, or, in some instances, first executed on metal. The same 
is true in a greater or less d of the entire works of Martin 
Schongauer, Albert Diirer, of the “ Little Masters,” and of the 
whole group of “ painter-engravers” and “ painter-etchers” of 
the Netherlands, including Rembrandt. The engravings and 
etchings of any master are, in truth, merely the drawings which 
he executed in a material that admits of multiplication, while 
his sketches and studies are the drawings which he executes in a 
material that does not admit of multiplication. Keep the two 
classes of drawings together, and you have his whole result in this 
kind united for study ; separate them, and you disperse his work, 
and make havoc and confusion of the study, 
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Reference is made by the advocates of the change in question 
to the practice of other countries. The fact is that in Paris alone 
is the cabinet of engravings separated from the cabinet of drawings, 
the former being at the LBibliothéjue Nationale, the latter at the 
Louvre. The result is one of the utmost practical inconvenience ; 
of exactly the same inconvenience as attends the similar division 
which exists, between the same institutions, of the various branches 
of antiquities. Thus the coins and medals, and some of the Greek 
vases and bronzes, are housed at the Bibliothéque Nationale, while 
the other bronzes, and vases, and the rest of the antiquities are at 
the Louvre. In all other places where these things are seriously 
studied, the prints and drawings are as a matter of course kept 
together, sometimes under the same roof with the pictures, as in 
Florence at the Uffizi, and sometimes altogether apart from them, 
as in the model instance of the Albertina at Vienna. At Berlin, 
as all students know, there is an admirably organized department 
of prints and drawings. It is true that it is under the same roof 
with the gallery of pictures; but that is only because all the histori- 
cal art collections at Berlin form part of one congeries of buildings ; 
and the department of prints and drawings is at the very opposite 
extremity of the congeries from the pene What, we wonder, 
would Dr, Lippman say to a proposal to remove the drawings from 
under his care—to separate, for instance, the famous Hamilton 
volume of drawings by Botticelli from the engravings founded on 
them and the other engravings of the same school, and to place 
it in the picture-gallery ? 

In a word, the project referred to is one which appears the 
more undesirable and ill-considered the more it is examined, It is 
® proposal to break up and impair a great and long-established 
department of one public institution, without any compensating 
advantage to another public institution or to students in general. 
It is put forward at a time when the department in question is 
about to be reorganized and extended under the care of a new 
director who is thoroughly well qualified for his work. There can 
be but little fear that the scheme will be seriously entertained, 
or indeed that on reflection it can seem to have anything to recom- 
mend it to “ all who care about art.” 


TAHE APPRENTICESHIP TO HOTEL-KEEPING. 


ib travelling we once fell in with an officer who had seen a 
good deal of service in India. He had come home on sick-leave, 
and though his health was on the mend, he was not over-much 
contented with his position. When be thought over all the hard- 
ships through which he had gone, and those which awaited him 
on his return to duty; when he compared them with his pay and 
the pension that he might live to receive, he was apt to grumble 
at his lot. He was willing to change it, if a change he could find. 
He was neither ambitious nor proud. For one post he thought 
himself well fitted. He would make, he was sure, a good land- 
lord or manager of an hotel. In his regiment he had had consider- 
able experience of the kind that was needful. He had been 
paymaster, and moreover it had been for some years his duty to 
overlook the accounts of the mess. A landlord, he maintained, 
should be a gentleman, but a gentleman who was not above his 
business. If his guests desired it, he should be able to mix with 
them on terms of equality; but at the same time he must not 
neglect, in any part, the management of his house. It was not 
inagreat commercial city that our fellow-traveller would haveestab- 
lished himself; but in some spot which was visited for its natural 
beauty oritshistoric associations. If insuchaplace the landlord were 
a man of refinement and taste and possessed of some learning, he 
would, he maintained, win the favour of the best class of travellers. 
Gentlemen would be pleased at finding a gentleman in their host. At 
the same time, he said, the cookery and the general accommoda- 
tion that he provided must at the very least be as good as could 
anywhere else be found. If the landlord kept one foot in the 
parlour, the other he must always have in the kitchen, Whether 
our acquaintance would have succeeded in this country had he 
found the opening which apparently he so much desired, we do 
not know. Te used to be commonly thought that in whatever 
trade any one had failed, there were two callings which were still 
left for him. Ife could open either a school or aninn. He could 
dispense learning or drink. But a change has come, and from 
those who enter on either of these lines of life more is required. 
The best innkeepers used to be found in those who had had a 
long training as gentlemen's servants. The butler had married 
the cook, and with their experience and their savings they often 
managed to carry on a country inn with success. But those easy- 
going days are rapidly passing away ; big hotels are in fashion, and 
for the management of a big hotel is needed a man who has had 
a thorough training in business. Abroad, in thage parts at least 
which are frequented by tourists, much more is required than 
in England. A landlord should be a master not only of his 
house and of his servants, but also of lan In Switzer- 
land and along the Riviera he should be able to converse in 
English, French, German, and Italian. We have lately stayed 
in an hotel in which the proprietor, though he took no in 
the management, nevertheless occupied with his family the top 
story. He was an elderly man, and had been, as he told us, a 
stonemason, a builder, and an architect. With the help of his 
savings he had built his hotel. He was doubly proud of it; for it 
was not only his, but it had been built on his own plans and under 
his own eye by his own workmen. It was his first season, and in 


his entire ignorance of his new trade he had perforce put his hotel 
under the direction of a manager. Everything went on ve 
smoothly, and the guests were thoroughiy contented. To 

the close of the season the honest old fellow used to say to his 
guests, “I never knew about hotel-keeping before; but now I see quite 
well how it is done. Next season I s be able to be my own 
manager; the only pity is that I do not speak the languages.” 
More than one attempt was made to convince him that a 
man of sixty-six, with all his experience as architect, builder, and 
stonemason, is somewhat too old to learn a fresh trade. In re ly 
he would take a pinch of snuff, and shaking his grey head wi 
somewhat of mournful gravity would _ once more to lament 
that he did not speak the languages. That there is an art in 
managing a big house with its servants, and in dealing with the 
guests, he seemed to have no suspicion. Whether in the end he 
has yielded to reason we do not know. If he has not, we pity 
both himself and his next season's guests. 

While we were reflecting on the ignorance which had thus led 
our old acquaintance to think that in one winter he had mastered 
a new art, it so chanced that we came across a young man 
who was serving a regular apprenticeship to the trade of an 
hotel-keeper. From him we learnt how much longer a training 
is needed than we had suspected. He was one of the junior 
waiters in another hotel; but his appearance showed that he was 
above his class. His “ papa,” he said, was a Swiss chemist in a 
good way of business, and he was his eldest aon. He was not 
so clever, he modestly said, as his next brother, who was therefore 
to have a more learned education, and succeed his father. He 
himself was meant for an hotel-keeper. His father was either the 
sole or the joint owner of an hotel, of which, when the son was 
fit for the position, he was to have the management. Meanwhile, 
he was to spend some years abroad in the study of his trade. 
Once scholars used to roam from country to country in the pursuit 
of learning. In our modern system, it would seem, there is no 
one to fill their place but the students of the innkeeping craft. 
They wander from one land to another, and study the manners 
and tongues and cookery of many men. Our young apprentice, if 
we may so call him, had never before quitted Switzerland. He 
was still not reconciled in the Southern land which he had 
reached to the loss of the four o'clock beer which, it would 
seem, is given to the waiters in Swiss hotels. The wine that 
he could have by no means supplied its place. So young a 
traveller was he that he had left home with a huge trunk, from 
which he had managed to get parted on the way. He had 
not mentioned this in his frtters home, as it would make, he 
said, his “ mamma” anxious. He had, however, already spent 
a year in one of the western cantons of Switzerland, where 
he had picked up French. Some English he had acquired at 
school ; but he was next to go to London. There he would find a 
place, and there he would remain till some one who did not flatter 
told him that he knew our language well. He hoped, he said, to 
get an order to visit the General Post Office, of which he had 
heard a great deal. His “papa,” he said, was a friend of the 
Postmaster-General of Switzerland, who would, he was sure, give 
him a letter of introduction to our Postmaster. The English part 
of his education would be, he trusted, completed by the end of 
next year, for he hoped to spend 1885 in service in Rome. He 
would thus be able to see the Great Exhibition which is to be 
opened in that capital in that year, at the same time that he was 
learning Italian, When he had mastered Italian he would have 
four languages at his command, for German—at all events Swiss- 
German—was his native tongue. Ile would also have gained ex~ 
perience in dealing with men—with men, that is to say, as they 
are seen in hotels, Ilad he already learnt to flatter, or was he 
a the words of soberness and truth, when he told us that 
there were no guests so much given to grumbling as the Germans, 
and none so easily contented as the English ? 

When he left Rome the second part of his education would 
begin. He might be compared to an Oxford man who had gone 
through the school of litere humaniores,and was now bent on 
taking honours in natural science. He would have to begin once 
more with the elements of knowledge, and to enter the kitchen as 
an assistant to the cook. Two years, he expected, would be re- 
quired for this part of his course. He must get such a knowledge 
of cookery as would enable him to be the real master over his 
own cooks when he came to have an hotel of his own, He 
must learn, too, the qualities and prices of all kinds of pro- 
visions. Te must be a man up to all the tricks of the 
markets. When he had at length mastered languages and 
cookery, and had become skilled in buying he would still have 
left before him to acquire the difficult art of governing. This 
he could only learn by practice. He must first become a head- 
waiter, and next a manager. At length he would have served 
his full time, first as an apprentice, next as a journeyman, and 
lastly as a foreman, and could claim to be admitted as a full 
master of the craft. had learnt in his school- 
boy days. By this time it was to be hoped that his father would 
have no hesitation in making him the landlord of his hotel. He 
would be a travelled man, one who could talk with his guests 
about the sights that he had seen in foreign parts. He could 

lease them by enlarging on the productions in which the land 

rom which each came was peculiarly famous. We will own 
that years ago we were flattered by our landlord at Y 

He had visited Ergland in 1851, and had seen the Exhibi- 

tion. His praise at first seemed to us a little cool; but he 

knew his art, He was well skilled in producing the greatest 
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effect. He suddenly paused; remained silent for a moment, as 
if lost in reflection; and then throwing up his arms and turn- 
ing up his eyes towards either the ceiling or heaven, he ex- 
claimed in a tone of rapture, “ Mais—le rosbif!” Not a word 
more did he say, but he had hit his mark, and he knew that 
he had. Not only would our young landlord, whose training we 


have described, be able thus to converse ; what is still more im- 


portant, he would learn the standard of comfort—and we might 
say of decency—which is required in that country where comfort 

decency are most studied. He would learn, moreover, the 
degree of excellence that he must attain in his kitchen. In fact, 
80 great would be his accomplishments, and so extensive his know- 
ledge, that we are inclined to think that hotel-keeping should be 

ed among the learned professions, and that a landlord who 
has in his studies gone through the whole course should bg re- 
warded with a cap and gown and a degree. 


AID FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Tr the midst of many other matters of more pressing interest, or 
at least of a more attractive character, a Correspondent who 
signs himself “ Observer” has reopened a very old question in the 
Standard, Te has written to remind the public again that the 
poor are always with us, His letter calls attention to the immense 
number of labourers in London who are willing to work but unable 
to find employment, and after the usual —_— to the charitable, ends 
with a warning. He is careful to say that he does not wish to 
give unnecessary alarm, but he does enforce his appeal for help by 
saying something very serious indeed. According to “ Observer,” 
men who are neither drunken nor idle are now in the habit of ex- 
pressing sentiments of hatred and ferocity towards the wealthy 
classes which could not be surpassed by any Russian Nihilist or 
French Communard. The moral he draws is that “hungry 
..stomachs among such men are a danger to society, and society 
does not well when it shuts its eyes to it. And such danger 
becomes the greater when it is organized, as I have every 
reason to believe it is being, by intelligent and resolute men.” 
As to the existence of this poverty there can be no manner of 
doubt. There is always a large population in London which 
_just contrives to escape pauperism in the best of times. When 
trade is bad, a great proportion of them sink into the utterest 
mi It isa marvel how whole families contrive to support 
themselves and escape the workhouse on wages averaging nine or 
ten shillings a week; but by some means or another they do, at 
least for a time. They are, however, always suffering, and in need 
-of help. The paupers and the criminal classes are recruited from 
-among them—the former by ill luck, the latter by want of strength 
to resist temptation. The various correspondents who have 
‘written to the Standard to corroborate “ Observer” need scarcely 
have insisted so strongly on the number or the difficulties of the 
struggling poor. These are things which are only too sadly fami- 
liar. But we should like to have had a little more direct evidence 
as to the character and extent of the Socialistic feeling he speaks 
-of. For various reasons, we are inclined to accept ‘“ Observer's” 
own evidence with a certain amount of caution. He scarcely 
seems to have been prepared by previous familiarity with the 
subject for estimating what he saw at its true value. In his own 
words, “ An ample leisure during the past two months has enabled 
me to observe very closely some of the movements going on below 
‘the surface of our social life among the working classes, and more 
particularly the unemployed labourers in London, at this moment 
struggling to maintain themselves in the hope of better times.” 
Two months is a very short time in which to become acquainted 
with all that passes below the surface of the larger part of the 
ulation of England. And the writer went among the poor on 
Behalf of an Emigration Society, and was probably, like most 
ple with a mission,surrounded from the first by those who were 
interested in making use of him. On the whole, too, he does not 
seem to realize the length of the distance from said to done. 

It is in every way a great mistake to try to add to the force 
of an appeal for charity by saying that, if money is not freely 
given, attempts may be made to take it by violence. Many who 
are ready enough to give help are nowise inclined to be robbed 
without resistance. And the Communist language which 
“Observer” heard from his clients is probably harmless enough, 
There is nothing new, nothing which need cause surprise, in the 
fact that hungry and desperate men will use violent language. 
Neither is it wonderful that fanatics or demagogues are trying 
to use the sufferings of others to gain their own ends, The “ in- 
telligent and resolute men” who are supposed to be organizing 
the dangerous classes in the East of London belong to a very well- 
known and not very dangerous class of intriguers. We ought by 
this time to be sufficiently familiar with the popular leader who, 
whether from honest motives or not, tries to use the poor as a 

itical instrument. Such men are never really dangerous unless 
y are indirectly helped by greater powers than their own. The 
Russian Nihilists have shown that they can do very little beyond 
murdering a few officials, If they succeeded in assassinating the 
Czar Alexander IL., it was probably not without the aid of people 
who wished him out of their way for reasons which had little to do 
with Nihilism. The police has in the long run proved too strong 
for them.. It has become a species of commonplace to cite the 
Commune of Paris as an example of what may be expected from 
mob violence; but that grotesque outbreak of crime and foll 
would have been impossible if the way had not been feopared 


for it by eighty years of political instability, a disastrous war, 
and downfall of a If ee effectual motive 
for helping the poor were our fear of similar convulsions 
here, the appeals so often made for them might remain mostly 
unanswered. The feeling which inspires so much charity in 
England is not fear, but the sense that it is the duty of. 
the country to see that no man suffers unnecescarily. Every- 
body knows that the formation of a great pauper class must in 
the end be a very serious danger for the State; yet it is not 
because the paupers are likely to make a revolution, but because 
they are a burden and a source of immorality. There is not even 
any evidence that there is any exceptional amount of poverty in 
England at present. Invall probability the reverse is the truth, 
and the working class, as a whole, are better off than they ever 
were. There can, however, be no doubt that there isa great deal of 
poverty which it is desirable to relieve, and it is found where it is 
particularly hopeless and dangerous. The mass of the agricul- 
tural labourers and of the workmen in towns are fairly pros- 
perous ; but a struggling minority exists in every great city which 
has no prospect betore it but endless, ill-paid, and irregular work, 
with the workhouse at the end. To a certain extent this class 
consists of born and hereditary paupers, who either cannot or 
will not do any work worth good wages. The case of these 
people is hopeless. They only serve to recruit the ranks of 
the criminal army. The best that can happen to them is im- 
prisonment in the gaol or the workhouse and the gradual 
extinction of the breed. But along with this refuse of the 
population there are a great many unhappy men and women 
whose poverty is the result of ill-luck, or, at the worst, of 
folly. There are numbers of unskilled labourers who may be 
thrown out of work for weeks, perhaps for months, by a tem- 
porary depression in trade. Even in good times they never can 
rely on getting employment all the year round, and they have 
to shift along as best they may from day to day. However little 
tempting their life may seem, this class is being continually re- 
cruited. Men who cannot find work in the country, or are dis- 
contented with what they can get, swarm into the towns, and in 
the great majority of cases fall into this hand-to-mouth life. 
They are further recruited by the unluckysin the great cities 
themselves, particularly in London, where there is quite a popula- 
tion of nondescripts, made up of waifs and strays and failures, 
After deducting from this sediment of the nation all the born 
paupers, all the predestined criminals, and all the merely weak 
whom it is hopeless to try to raise, there is still a fair proportion 
of men who deserve to be helped, and who will repay the aid 
given them. These are proper objects of charity, and whatever 
Emigration Societies and other charitable people may do for them 
will be trouble well taken or money well spent. 

Among the now popular schemes to give this help, none promise 
better than an intelligently prepared plan of State-aided emigra- 
tion. A Society has been founded to urge the necessity of taking 
up the task of removing our labourers who would work if they 
could get employment to some country where work is to be got. 
As yet the Society has had no time to do more than announce its 
existence. Its value must in the long run depend on the spirit in 
which it sets about its task, It may possibly succeed, like many 
other equally well-meaning Societies, in doing nothing but harm by 
dint of giving way to fads, and allowing a benevolent belief in tho 

rfectibility of human nature to extinguish its common sense. 

ut if it is directed with even moderate intelligence, there is no 
reason why it should not help towards the doing of a great deal 
of good. Nobody would think of proposing that the Government 
should get rid of paupers and the smaller kind of offenders by dis- 
charging them into the colonies. Neither would the Society be 
wise to propose that the State should undertake the whole busi- 
ness of carrying emigrants. Private emigration would remain 
just what it is. What the English Government may reasonabl 
be asked to do is to meet the colonial administrations half 
At present many of them are ready to pay a part of the 
e money for every emigrant who is worth having. The 
alance must be made up out of their private resources or by 
charity. Very often the distressed labourer cannot obtain the 
difference, and so he is thrown back on his struggling and hope- 
less life in England. What his own Government might reason- 
ably be asked to do for him is to pay part of his passage-money 
when a colonial agent or a private charity is ready to find the rest. 
It is quite as much our interest to help the honestly distressed 
labourer to find his way to a colony as it is the interest of the 
colonists to aid him to come. They want his labour, and we wish 
to be sure that he will not become a pauper or sink into a criminal 
here. Of the two ways in which fe may become a burden on 
the country, either as a State-aided emigrant or a pauper, the 
former is the more hopeful, and, on the whole, the less or In 
reality the Sta®e has no choice about becoming responsible for 
him one way or another. 


way. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


rte is certainly an open question whether it was worth while to 
place Wagner's Flying Dutchman on the Italian Opera stage 
for the first time at so late a date as the last week of the season. 
An unforeseen indisposition of Signor Ravelli, it is true, was the 
cause of its postponement from the last week but one; but it was 
nevertheless very evident that one performance, and one only, 
during this season was possible, even if it had taken place at 
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the time for which it was originally announced. An opera of 
such importance as Der fliegende Holldinder should command 
more respect, from an artistic point of view at least, than to 
be used as a stopgap at the end of the season; and, at any 
rate, if it was nece to use it for that purpose, it should 
receive the careful study which the work deserves. Judging 
from the egg we should say at once that it ¢ould 
not have m rehearsed, at least as far as the principal 
formers were concerned; or that, if it had been, the re- 
ster must have been few, and the performers had profited 
little by them. Ji Vascello Fantasma, as the Italian version is 
named, is an opera which perhaps requires more care as to 
detail than any other opera which is produced upon the stage 
of the Italian Opera in London, owing to the fact that it is a 
work which depends more upon the portrayal of charagter than 
wean any startling dramatic situation. It might be supposed for 
is reason alone that extra care would have been bestowed on the 
preparation of the work; but any evidence of this was certainly 
‘wanting at its production. Mme. Albani’s representation of Senta 
‘was as artistic as on former occasions; and as it has now become 
so well known, it would be hardly necessary to refer to it except 
for the fact that it was the one redeeming point of the perform- 
ance. Both in her acting and singing she left but little to be 
desired, and indeed we may say that we have seldom heard the 
ballad “Sull’ onde errante” sung with greater dramatic power 
and weirdness of effect. When we have spoken of Mme. Albani 
we have said all we can in praise of the production, although 
M. Devoyod gave some evidence that with careful rehearsing he 
might have made an excellent Dutchman. ‘This, however, was 
evidently the.one thing needful, and in the second act the want 
of it led to a result which was far from successful. From 
the moment when he enters Daland’s house, and when Senta 
salutes him with a shriek in recognition of the picture whose 
weird legend she has just been reciting to the end of the scene, 
M. Devoyod seemed incapable of action. He stood as if he had 
been turned to marble, and sang his part with anything but 
fervour. As the scene went on, and with some evident prompt- 
ing, which led to Senta’s being rather more forward in approach- 
ing him than she otherwise would have been, he seemed to warm 
to his work, but left an unpleasant sensation upon the audience 
that he had not rendered himself sufficiently familiar with the 
situation by rehearsing the part beforehand. M. Devoyod has a 
fine baritone voice, the full effect of which is, we think, marred by 
the fatal vibrato which unfortunately is now so constantly 
found amongst singers of the French school. That he is an 
actor of considerable power when he is familiar with his part 
there is no doubt, as we found in his impersonation of Rigo- 
letto, of which we shall speak presently. Of Signor Ravelli, who 
took the part of Erik, we may say that he is much more in his 
element in singing Italian music than German, especially German 
music of the kind which Wagner was accustomed to write; and of 
Signor de Reszke as Daland, that he played and sang a very trying 
and somewhat uninteresting with an earnestness worthy of 
ise. The introduction of certain florid embellishments, however, 
on the part of the last-mentioned singer in an opera by Wagner 
was, we think, hardly in the best taste, and was certainly wholly 
unnecessary. The choral part of the opera was, to say the least, 
unequal; even the celebrated Spinning Chorus, which ought to 
run as smoothly as the spinning-wheel itself, was decidedly jerky, 
and did not produce the effect its author intended. Perhaps the 
= fault that we have to find in the performance of I/ Vascello 
‘antasma was due to the principal element in the opera—namely, the 
orchestra. We do not mean to say that the orchestra at the Italian 
Opera is not capable of giving a very good rendering of the work; 
but, unfortunately, M. Dupont seems to have done his best by the 
interpretation that he puts upon the music he has to conduct to 
render the really magnificent effects which Wagner achieved null 
and void. M. Dupont seems to have been incapable of realizing 
the imagination of the composer in the great introduction to 


the opera, and hence arose, we suppose, his utter heedlessness of 
the detail which tends so much in such a work to produce 
the effect required. It is difficult to describe in words the exact 
want which was felt at the time, except by saying that under the 
conductorship of Herr Richter even a performance without rehearsal | 
would have been satisfactory as far as the orchestral part was con- | 
cerned ; and we feel that we are perfectly justified in making the | 
comparison when we are dealing with a performance at the Royal | 
Italian Opera. In short, from a musical point of view, the pro- | 
duction of Ii Vascello Fantasma this year was as unsatisfactory as 
the ardent adversary of Herr Wagner's music could have 


| 


The other feature of the closing week of the opera season was | 
the performance of Verdi's Rigoletto with M. Devoyod in the 
principal part. As Rigoletto M. Devoyod proved himself to be 
an actor of high rank when the surrounding conditions, as in 
this case, were favourable to him. He had in Mme. Albani one of 
‘the best representatives of Gilda that Europe can produce; and 
the other were so familiar to the respective actors that it 
was hardly possible for anything to go wrong. M. Devoyod’s 
excellent fooling, especially in his imitation of Monterone’s 
tragic entrance, the effect, slowly developing in his mind, of 
Monterone’s curse, and the mass 8 attempt to throw it off, were 
all carefully studied and produced with great effect; while his 
acting of the forced joviality with which he meets the courtiers, 

of the scene with Gilda in the second act, was remarkable in 
the one case for its keen scornfulnes« and in the other for its 


depth of oe Again, in the scene with Sparafucile M. Devoyod 
gave evidence of tragic power not often presented on the operatic 
stage, which he sustained to the last scene of the opera with great 
success, Unfortunately, the tremolo used by M. Devoyod, which 
we had hoped in his performance as the Flying Datchman was 
due somewhat to nervousness, was still prevalent. This is a 
defect in his vocalization that be cannot too soon rid himself 
of if he aspires to that rank among operatic singers to »which 
his talents entitle him. The Gilda of Mme. Albani, as 
we have already hinted, was a very fine performance, and 
her singing of “Caro nome” was a feat in vocal gymnastics. 
Signor Ravelli as the Duke was much more at his ease than 
he was in The Flying Dutchman, and sang the wusic allotted 
to him with much vigour and artistic power. In the duet 
with Gilda in the first act, however, his intonation left some- 
thing to be desired, but he seemed to recover himself as the opera 
proceeded. ‘To Mme. Scalchi fell the part of Maddalena, which 
she played with complete success; whilst her powerful contralto 
voice helped largely to produce the fine effect which attended 
the grand quartet in the last act. 

With the performance of the Barbiere di Seviglia, on last Saturday. 
night, the Italian opera season of 1883 came to an end. Begin 
ning on the 1st of May, when Aida was presented, it has run its 
short course of twelve weeks without producing any very marked 
effect one way or the other, looking at it from an artistic point 
of view. The season of 1883 will be remembered chiefly as 
haps the shortest and dullest within the memory of man. It is 
true that the programme promised by the Italian Opera Com- 
pany, Limited, was not a very interesting one, being principally 
made up of the well-worn repertory of former years, and one 
opera new to the London stage, with one or two revivals which, 
by the by, were not revived at all. On the other hand, a perfect 
galaxy of “ stars” was announced, These have, with the exception 
of one, duly appeared, and yet they have not succeeded in investing 
the Italian opera with much interest. In spite of the appearances 
of Mmes. Patti, Albani, Lucca, and Sembrich, the reappearance of 
Mme. Scalebi, after an absence of some years, and the début of 
Mme. Durand, the lamentable fact still stares us in the face that 
all things considered the season that has just terminated was in- 
sufferably dull and uneventful. It might be supposed that under 
the singularly advantageous circumstances which have this year 
favoured the Company—we refer, of course, to the absence of all 
competition—the management would have strained every nerve to 
achieve a success commensurate with the extent of their enterprise. 
Whether this success has been attained or not, financially, it is not 
our business to inquire; but we can say with some confidence that 
artistically the result of the season has been far from satisfactory. 
And this must, and ever will be so, so long as the pernicious “ star” 
system, against which we have inveighed from the first, prevails. 

hen everything is sacrificed for the sake of one singer, how is it 
possible to expectanything like uniform excellencein the representa- 
tion? And now that we see the American managers are entering into 
competition as to who shall pay the highest price for a favourite 
prima donna, we can only look on and deplore the fact, and make 
up our minds to a slow but steady decadence of the Italian opera 
in London. The singers themselves are not to blame—far from it— 
but the managers who encourage them to ask such prices will 
only have themselves to thank when they find that the public 
are getting heartily tired of going to the opera to hear one 
artist sing, at the risk of having all their sensibilities out- 
raged by the scamping of the other parts, orchestral as well as 
choral. The single novelty of this season was Ponchielli’s opera 
La Gioconda—a work of some, though perhaps not of the 
highest, merit, which we noticed at length upon production; 
whilst among the revivals, La Gazza Ladra and L’Etoile du 
Nord were conspicuous by their presence and Le Comte Ory and 
Le Domino Now by their absence. Boito’s Mejistofele, which 
by a stretch of the imagination may perhaps be called a semi- 
novelty, was also performed. Among the singers we are inclined 
to think that Mme. Durand and M. Devoyod are decided acquisi- 
tions, whilst Mme. Ripetto, Mile. Gini, and Signor Lattistini have 
shown themselves able to sing with credit in the several parts 
they have undertaken. Signori Ravelli and Del Puente and Mr. 
Maas are accessions from Her Majesty's Theatre, and are 
already favourably known to the public. ‘The chorus, except that 
it is too weak, owing to a somewhat short-sighted reduction in 
numbers this season, has been fairly good in most cases, singing 
rather more in tune than it was wont to do, though there were 
some notable exceptions ; while the orchestra, which sutfered in 
the sae way as the chorus in point of diminution, has done credit 
to the care which the conductors, Signor Bevignani and M. 
Dupont, have taken to sustain their well-earned reputation, 


REVIEWS. 


SIEMENS ON THE CONSERVATION OF SOLAR ENERGY.* 


HIS volume is the reprint, in a handsome form, of the 
original paper in which Dr. Siemens communicated his 
theory of the “conservation of solar energy” to the Royal 
Society, with additions from his article on the same subject in the 
* On the Conservation of Solar Energy: a Collection of Papers and Dia- 
By C. William Siemens, Pus. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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Nineteenth , and with the correspondence to which the 
publication of this theory gave rise in the pages of Nature and elee- 
where. In the introductory letter with which he dedicates the 
book to the late President of the Royal Society, we learn what seems 
to be the motive that suggested to him the theory he advocates. If, 
he there says, certain objections which have been urged against 
his theory be accepted, “ we shall have to admit an expenditure 
of all but perbaps the millionth of the energy of the world 
without conceivable result—an idea which appears to me as much 
opposed to the modern conception of conservation of energy as the 
converse case of perpetual motion.” We must confess that we are 
utterly unable to understand this statement. Surely the law of 
the conservation of energy simply states that energy can neither 
be created nor destroyed, but only transformed and translated ; 
that, if it is either lost or gained in any one portion of the material 
universe, it must be gained or lost, respectively, to precisely the 
same extent by the rest of the material universe. But we can 
conceive of no objection, on the ground of “ the modern conception 
of the conservation of energy,” to the heat energy of the sun being 
dissipated in some form of vibratory energy throughout the medium 
that carries his heat and light to us—a medium which must reach to 
the distance of the farthest star we can see. 

In p. 6 Dr. Siemens, after glancing at the shrinkage theory 
first suggested by Helmholtz, says that if it be true “ we should 
still be at a loss to account for the heat dispersed, and should only 
have the poor satisfaction of knowing that the availab'e store 
would last longer than might have been expected.” But this 
statement is equally true of his own theory. The solar heat which 
we feel, and which goes to support life on the earth, is irretrievably 
lost to the sun; and all Dr. Siemens himself does is to put off the 
inevitable end somewhat further. But besides this, the question 
whether any physical theory gives us good satisfaction, “ poor satis- 
faction,” or none at all, has nothing whatever to do with its truth ; 
and it seems to us that this anthropomorphic way of looking 
at nature ought never to be introduced into scientific reasoning. 
But, leaving this objection, it will be well to give a clear state- 
ment of the theory itself, and consider what hitherto unexplained 
facts it will account for, and what objections there are to its 
acceptance. “For the purposes of my theory,” says its author, 
“ stellar space is meaenel to be filled with highly rarefied gaseous 
matter, including probably hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, 
and their compounds.” The various bodies of the solar system 
would attract this gaseous matter, which would, therefore, be 
denser within the limits of that system than in interstellar space, 
and would be denser in the immediate neighbourhood of the sun 
or any planet than in interplanetary space. The heavier gases 
would be most strongly attracted, and therefore the atmospheres 
of the bodies of the solar system “ would consist mostly of nitrogen, 
oxygen, and carbonic anhydride.” 

It is well known that a particular relation exists between the 
density and the temperature of a mixed gas, which determines 
whether or not its constituents can exist in a state of chemical 
combination. Dr. Siemens supposes that the gas in interplanetary, 
or at any rate interstellar, space is so attenuated that even the 
radiant heat from the sun will dissociate its molecules; while, at 
the surface of the sun, in spite of the high temperature, its 
density is so great that its constituents are capable of chemical 
combination. Under these circumstances the constituents of the 
gas in the neighbourhood of the sun will be combined by actual 
combustion, while at a distance from him they will be dissociated. 
If, therefore, there could be any mechanism which would keep 
up a constant interchange of the dissociated gases far from the 
sun, and the combined gases immediately surrounding him, there 
would be a continual combustion going on at his surface, the heat 
he radiates off would be continually replaced by new combustion, 
and all but what meets the planets would be used up in disso- 
ciating the atoms of the molecules whose combustion produced the 
heat itself. Hence the heat of the sun would only be exhausted 
by supporting life on the surface of the planets, It therefore 
only remains to look for a mechanism to effect this continual 
interchange. This Dr. Siemens sees in the rotation of the sun, 
which he supposes to whisk off, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, the equatorial atmosphere of the sun, whose place is 
supplied by an inflow of dissociated gases upon the polar regions, 
the combustion taking place as the gas flows over the surface of 
the sun from the * amen to the equator. 

Now the excellence of any scientific theory depends upon the 
fewness and simplicity of its assumptions, as com with the 
number and complexity of the facts it colligates, It is, therefore, 
important to point out that Dr. Siemens’s theory rests on only two 
assumptions, which are not notoriously true. These are, first, that 
the temperature of the photosphere is not so high as compared 
with the density of the gases on its surface as to prevent their 
combustion taking place there; and, secondly, that space for a 
great distance around the sun is filled with various gases in a 
state of extreme tenuity. As to the first of these assumptions, 
Dr. Siemens adduces evidence to show that the extremely high 
temperature attributed by some physicists to the photosphere 
may be fallacious; and as to the second, we have the evidence 
that “ meteorolites whose flight through stellar, or at all events 
through interplanetary, space is suddenly arrested by being 
brought into collision with our earth, are known to contain as 
much as six times their own volume of gases taken at atmo- 
spheric pressure”; and that these gases are hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and even aqueous vapour. Dr. Siemens considers that 
this accumulation of gases explains the constitution of comets, of 


which the nuclei consist of regations of meteoric stones, and the 
tails of the occluded gases driven out by the heat of the sun as 
the comet approaches him. : 

Let us now consider what facts are accounted for by this b 
In the tirst place, it obviously performs the purpose for which it 
was invented—it accounts for the maintenance of the sun's tem- 

ture, and the continuance of the heat we receive from him. 
n the next place, it will account for some of the phenomena of 
sun spots. We have positive evidence, afforded by spectrum 
analysis, that many very dense gases—as, for instance, vapour of 
iron—exist on the surface of the sun. These are too heavy to be 
affected by the “ fan action ” which is of the essence of this theory; 
and, under the weight of the gases which rest upon them, they are 
in a state of extreme compression. The viscosity they must have 
under these circumstances has been compared by Professor Young 
to that of pitch, aud in most of their properties they would rather 
resemble a dense liquid thana gas. But they are in this essen- 
tial respect, that they would expand indefinitely as the pressure to 
which they are subjected is reduced. Any sudden diminution of 
pressure at their bounding surface would Be followed by a sudden 
expansion in the nature of an explosion. Now, at the surface 
separating the inflowing and the outflowing atmosphere, there 
would be a mixing and friction of the two streams which would 
yive rise to vortices or cyclones. These cyclones would meet the 
photosphere somewhere in a zone lying midway between the polar 
and equatorial regions of the sun ; they would there cause a diminu- 
tion of pressure ; an explosion of the dense gases which surround and 
probably form the photosphere would follow ; and, in fact, we have 
the cyclonic origin of sun spots, suggested and maintained by M. 
Faye, accounted for, as well as the zonal distribution which is one 
of their most remarkable characteristics. But Dr. Siemens main- 
tains that his theory will also account for the mysterious fact 
expressed in Carrington’s Law, that, as measured by the motion of 
the spots, the zones of the photosphere revolve faster the nearer 
they are to the equator. It is maintained that the inflowing gas- 
stream will have no motion of rotation, and that, as it flows over 
the surface of the sun, it will have this motion increasingly com- 
municated to it. To this notion there seems to us to be very 
grave objection, to which we will refer later on. 

Probably the strongest argument in favour of the theory is, 
however, one drawn from geology. At one time or another 
there must have been an enormous amount of carbonic acid in our 
atmosphere in order to form with lime the great beds of dolomite 
and limestone of which the crust of the earth is largely composed. 
The mere weight of such a mass of carbonic acid in the air at one 
time would cause an elastic pressure equal to fifty of our present 
atmospheres, and of course no animal life could exist in it, yet we 
find shendant traces of life in the limestone beds. Dr. Siemens 
points out that if his theory be true, the earth, being situated in 
the outflowing current, “or, as it were,in the solar chimney,” 
would receive a daily supply of carbonic acid in small but con- 
tinuous quantities “ with the regularity of fresh rolls for break- 
fast.” In a somewhat similar way he supposes the outflowing 
current to get mixed with the denser gases at the sun's equator, 
and carry a small portion of them with it, and thus he ac- 
counts for the “cosmic dust” which we know falls on the 
earth's surface in not inappreciable quantities. This theory 
also claims to offer an explanation of the zodiacal light. Mairan 
suggested that it might be due to reflection from a ous 
atmosphere surrounding the sun. Laplace raised objections 
to this on the ground that the rotation of the sun could nos 

roduce an equatorial rise of the sun’s atmosphere stretching so 
‘ar as nine-tenths of the distance of Mercury, whereas it is ob- 
served to extend as far as the earth. Dr. Siemens thinks his 
notion of “ fan action ” will get over this difficulty, and therefore 
returns to Mairan’s theory; but if so, and if the light be due to 
the inflowing as well as the outflowing gas, why does it appear 
to be so compressed at the poles. If, on the other hand, it is due 
solely to the outflowing gas, why is it not of a radial form P 

It seems to us that Dr. Siemens himself answers his own sug- 
gestion on this point, for he adduces, as another fact in support of 
his theory, the equatorial streamers observed by Professor Langley 
during the eclipse of July 1878, and again in America during the 
+ of January 1880. But Professor Cleveland Abbe in July 
1878, being prevented by ill-health from observing the eclipse 
with proper instruments, drew a very careful picture of the eclipse 
as seen by the naked eye, and this represents streamers crossi 
the equatorial ones, and indeed radial streamers issuing in 
directions have been observed in previous eclipses, though less 
distinctly, as part of the corona; the most probable explanation of 
them seems to be that they are meteor streams near the sun. 
But, even neglecting this difficulty, we do not see why the equatorial 
outflowing current should appear brighter than the inflowing 
stream. It can scarcely be contended that it is incandescent so 
far from the sun; and if it reflects more light, it can only be be- 
cause it is much denser than the inflowing stream, and in that 
case a serious difficulty would beset the notion of “fan action.” 
But this leads us to the positive objections that must be urged 
against the theory we are considering. 

It is obvious that the “fan action” is an essential link in the 
chain of argument. If that cannot be shown to follow from the 
assumptions, in accordance with known dynamical laws, the whole 
theory breaks down. Accordingly that point has received a prin- 
cipal share of attack from objectors; yet it ‘seems to us that the 
objectors have failed to grasp Dr. Siemens's point. The whole 
notion depends on the assumption that the solar atmesphere is in- 
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finite in extent. Suppose it were finite, and the sun had no 
motion of rotation, its bounding surface would then be a sphere 
concentric with the sun. If, then, the sun were to begin to rotate, 
it would communicate its rotation to the atmosphere, and part of 
the force of attraction on the particles in the plane of the sun’s 
equator would go to keep them in the circular orbit they would 
then describe; thus the tendency of the equatorial of the 
atmosphere to approach the sun’s centre would become less than it 
was before, that of the polar part remaining the same. Hence the 
balance that before existed between the two would be destroyed, 
and the polar part of the atmosphere would approach the surface 
of the sun, that which was in contact with him flowing over his 
surface from the poles to the equator, and pushing outward the 
equatorial parts, This motion would continue until the equatorial 
rise of the bounding surface of the atmosphere represented such 
an accumulation of matter round the equator that the greater 
attraction of the sun upon it, minus what is popularly, but inaccu- 
rately, called the “ centrifugal force ” on it, would exactly balance 
the less attraction of the sun upon the smaller amount of matter 
in the sme! regions. But if the bounding surface of the atmo- 
sphere be at an infinite distance, then this action would not cause 
any rise of the equatorial, as com: with the solar, surface, nur 
any accumulation of matter in equatorial, as compared with 
the polar, regions of the atmosphere ; the motion of equatorial out- 
flow and polar inflow would not tend to any state of equilibrium, 
and they would therefore continue for ever. There is, however, 
one possible weak point which is just worth suggesting. Would 
not this motion cause an increase of density of the gases round the 
sun’s equator? and would not the attraction on them be therefore 
greater than on the inflowing gas, and might not this itself counter- 
act the “centrifugal force” on them? Dr. Siemens himself points 
out that the combined outflowing gas would be denser than the 
dissociated inflowing but thinks the greater temperature of 
the combined gas would make up for this difference. But would 
not the motion take place by the outflowing gas being pushed out- 
ward, and would it not therefore be denser than the inflowing 
gas? As we have said above, we think that Dr. Siemens tacitly 
assumes this in supposing that the outflowing gas would appear 
specially bright during a total eclipse of the sun. It seems 
probable, however, that the equilibrium that might follow from 
the greater attraction of the sun for the denser equatorial gas 
would not be stable; and in fact this, and all other questions 
relating to the supposed “fan action,” need a more rigorous 
mathematical investigation than they ae received before we 
can assent with any confidence to its possibility. 

But the strongest objection to the notion seems to us to be that, 
as a matter of fact, the sun's atmosphere cannot be infinite. If it 
‘were so, we should have an unlimited store of energy in the dis- 
sociated gases of space; and the theory of dissociation by solar 
radiation would be entirely superfluous. There must at any rate 
be a closed surface, separating the sun from the stars, on which a 
particle would be in equilibrium under the attraction of the sun 
and all the stars. If the bounding surface of the solar atmo- 
sphere lies well within this surface, it is scarcely credible that, 
during the vast ages throughout which geology tells us solar 
radiation has been kept up, such an equatorial accumulation of 
matter has not been produced as to bring this atmosphere to a 
state of equilibrium. And in any case it seems probable that all 
the motion due to this “fan action” must take place well within 
the surface of equilibrium we have spoken of. Dr. Siemens him- 
self obviously contemplates this, for he speaks of the portions of 
the atmosphere describing a complete cycle in “years or even 
centuries.” If he can count the duration of a cycle by “ centuries,” 
at least one complete cycle must have been performed by the 
whole of the sun's atmosphere, and, if that is the case, not only 
does this theory not explain Carrington’s Law, but it is actually 
inconsistent with it, for the moment of momentum of the parts 
of the atmosphere would be conserved round the sun's axis; the 
inflowing gas, being nearer to the axis, would rotate more rapidly 
than the outflowing, and the spots ought to rotate quicker, in- 
stead of slower, the nearer they are to the poles, This argument 
is the great crux in the way of accounting for Carrington’s Law on 
any assumption of an interchange of matter between the polar and 
equatorial regions of the sun. 

But, letting these objections to the “ fan action” pass, there are 
three other objections of a purely mechanical nature that have been 
urged + ~~ the theory. If so great a mass of matter exists 
around the sun, why is there no indication of it in the motion of 
the planets ? Why do the planets show no trace of the resistance 
they must suffer in their orbital motion by a diminution of their 
periodic time? And why is not the earth’s atmosphere swept 
away as ae through the gases of interplanetary space ? The 
answer to all these is that we have only to assume the cosy of 
the gases to be sufficiently small and we get over the difficulty ; 
and, if Dr. Siemens considers, as he does, that the degree of 
tenuity “of 0°0,000,000,000,000,001 kilogramme, which M. Hirn 
insists on, as sufficient for his theory, no objection can be raised 
to it on any of these grounds. It seems to us, however, difficult to 
see why the earth has so rare an poe pe and the moon none 
at all; and a still stronger objection may be raised in the question, 
why does not the action supposed to take place round the sun 
take place round every planet, and, therefore, why is there not a 
continual combustion going on at their surfaces? It seems to us 
that no uate answer has yet been given to this question. 

But, leaving the mechanical difficulties in the way of accepting 
this theory, a more general objection may be raised. It is obvious 


that the solar atmosphere must extend beyond the orbit of the 
earth ; otherwise, the loss of energy which we measure the 
whole theory would explain nothing. Now, in the process of dis- 
sociation, that energy of solar radiation which is = ge by us 
as light would be made use of, as well as that which we feel as 
heat. Yet the pay) brightness of the most distant planets is 
just what it would be if no extinction of light took place between 
their orbits and that of the earth. Hence no appreciable energy of 
radiation is used in dissociation within the orbit of Neptune. Bat 
if this dissociation takes place in interstellar space, why do the 
stars appear so bright? Every indication we have leads us to 
suppose that they are of the same nature as the sun, and that their 
heat and light energy must be conserved in the same manner. If 
Dr. Siemens’s theory be true, most of the energy they radiate must 
be expended before it reaches us. Yet by comparing their bright- 
ness with that of the sun, and assuming none of it to be lost in inter- 
stellar space, we know that, even of those stars which have shown 
any trace of parallax, only a very small proportion do not radiate 
— greater amount of light than the sun; and this is true 
even if we only consider the blue light, which produces most 
chemical action ; and of those stars whose parallax is inappreci- 
able, many must radiate immensely o how much more we cannot 
tell. It seems incredible then that the vast amount of light we 
receive from them is only an insignificant part of what we should 
receive if none were lost in interstellar 

We have not ventured to criticize the chemical reasoning in 
support of this theory. Dr. Siemens is so eminent in this branch 
of science that we can well trust him not to mislead us. But it 
is worth mentioning that in his assumption of the low temperature 
of the photosphere the weight of opinion of solar physicists is 
decidedly against him. 

We have now noticed the chief arguments for and against this 
theory, so far as the brief space at our disposal has allowed; and 
we may now ask, What, on the whole, are its claims for accept- 
ance by us? It seems to us that there are only two facts which 
it explains which have not been accounted for by other and simpler 
theories. These are the vast amount of carbonic acid in the 
limestone rocks, and the origin of the cyclones which give rise to 
sun-spots. On the other hand, the main object of the theory— 
the explanation of the conservation of solar energy—has been 
more simply attained long ago by the shrinkage theory of 
Helmholtz ; and to almost every step of Dr. Siemens’s reasoning 
= objections may be raised, though none of them are abso- 

utely fatal. Further, the supposed “ fan action” would drag the 
sun’s rotation, and would continue to do so until either the sun 
were reduced to rest, or his whole atmosphere rotated as if it were 
one piece with him; and then this latest “regenerative furnace ” 
invented by Dr. Siemens would—go out. Dr. Siemens’s objection 
to all previous theories is that, according to them, the sun’s heat 
energy is expended to no oe purpoze; he replaces them by 
a theory, according to which the sun’s rotational energy is expended 
to no apparent yagem. What is gained? It seems to us, there- 
fore, that on the whole the probabilities are decidedly against the 
truth of the theory; though, in the words of the great scientific 
leader we have so lately lost, ‘‘ Upon the questions therein raised 
the last word has by no means been said.” The publication of 
the book whose contents we have been criticizing has put the whole 
question in a nutshell; and it should be read by all those who 
are interested in the progress of solar physics. 


THE LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS AND SINDH.* 


HIS work gives strength to the remark that ignorance about 
the outlines of Indian history and geography will soon be- 
come inexcusable. Mr. Ross has produced something between a 
guide-book and a history of a large province, very useful in its 
way. An arrangement by chapters would have been perhaps pre- 
ferable to a’division by subjects without any breaks. The Gules 
seems to have been unable to hit on any other device except that 
of printing a list of districts, towns, or stations, in big type, and 
then giving the usual information about fauna and flora, popula- 
tion, products, climate, and atmospheric phenomena, as well as a 
brief notice of the various conquering dynasties which have suc- 
ceeded each other in the rapid, dissolving, Oriental fashion. For 
instance, in turning over the the eye is attracted by sack 
well-known or such unfamiliar names as Lahore, Bahawalpur, 
Delhi, Amritsar, and then Okara, Doraha, Dina, and Sann, There 
is, however, something of an index and a decent glossary, and the 
book is not too bulky and is neatly got-up. For the tinge of 
sameness which pervades the whole letterpress Mr. Ross cannot 
be blamed, Over and over again we hear of early Aryan con- 
querors who had to yield to Mahommedans; of rivers ied in 
sand-hills ; of some modern town which laborious antiquaries have 
identified with a fort stormed by the soldiers of Alexander or referred 
to by Arrian, and of primitive customs connected with fishing or 
agriculture which may reach back to Nearchus or Megasthenes. 
Immediately after these historic scraps there appear on the scene the 
inevitable indications of ourselves—the English gaol and the post- 
office, the kutcherry of the Collector and the district school, the 
Roman Catholic chapel and the station club. Oue or two inaccuracies 


* The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh: Sketches, Historical and 
David Ross, C.1.E., F.R.G.S. London: Chapman & Hall, 
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tight have been avoided. Sir George Clarke should be “Clerk.” 
The Begum Sumroo of Sirdhana lived down to 1836-7, instead of 
dying in 1826. Mr. Herbert Edwardes is, we suppose, Major- 

eneral, or rather Sir Herbert Edwardes; and at p. 169 there is 
@ fanciful derivation given to the ruins of Martand in Kashmir. 
The word is doubtless Martanda, pure Sanskrit for the sun. The 
combination of Mar, Persian for a snake, and tand, Hindi fora 
raised platform or large piece of wood, is not very probable or 
felicitous. But we mention these instances as trifling exceptions 
to the general accuracy shown in regard to distances, places, 
numbers, and names. 

* To us the chief merit of such a book lies in its curious bits of 
information about odd customs, and concise descriptions of striking 
scenes. It may be quite right to tell us the exact distance 
between one station and another on the Indus Valley Railway, 
and how we can best get across the passes to Kashmir. But such 
scraps as the following better repay perusal, except to one actually 
on his travels. Most people have heard of the heat of the pro- 
vince of Sindh, its horrible plague of boils, and its tank where 
innocent goats are butchered to make a meal for the sacred alli- 
gators. The provoking part of the climate is that, while the aver- 
age annual rainfall only reaches to about 6 inches, every now and 
then a deluge sends down hill-tgrrents in floods which sweep every- 
thing before them. At Karachi 28 inches fell during 1869, and 
21 inches during 1878. We hardly like to impugn the statement at 
p. 31 that, on acertain day in August 1866, 29 inches fell at a 
place only twelve miles from Karachi. Natives placed in charge 
of a rain-gauge have been known to fill it up at once from 
® pitcher, with the idea that it saved them trouble and 
that the Sahib might like to get the matter settled at once. The 
trackers of a certain district would rival the Red Indians of Feni- 
more Cooper's novels. They are called Khojias, from khojna to 
seek, or Paggies from pig, the foot. That these men should track 
stolen cattle over the black cotton soil of the Central Provinces or 
over the alluvial formations of Lower Bengal would not be so very 
surprising. But it argues extraordinary keenness of sight and un- 
erring discrimination to follow a stray camel by a hill route from 
Karachi to Sewan, a distance of 150 miles, over rocksand boulders, 
hills and plains. At one place these men were at fault, owing 
doubtless to the confusing traflic of a large bazaar, but they hit off 
the scent, if we may use this term, just as if they po: the keen- 
ness of the pack of hounds which the late Mr. J. S. Mill once mis- 
ee weg to the infinite amusement of the House of Commons, 

endetta still holds its ground, and murders may go on indefinitely 

till the Government interferes, and it “ becomes necessary to im- 
prison the chief of the tribe, though sometimes the offended party 
whose turn it is to take revenge is willing to be appeased by a gilt 
of money, camels, or cattle, and there then is an end to the feud.” 
But these events happen in a backward and outlying province, 
where the people are hardly yet fitted for the “ political educa- 
tion ” which squabbling over limited or vanishing funds and dis- 
trict roads is su d to impart. Fishing with nets is varied on 
the Indus by fishing with otters, cormorants, and pelicans. The 
otters are trained, like colley dogs, to drive the fish in shoals to- 
‘wards the nets. Cormorants, with thongs or wisps of straw tied 
round their necks, dive at the word of command and catch and 
disgorge five or seven fish into the owner's boat. Pelicans are less 
expert, and are kept more for show than use, Sindh, it might be 
thought, could not be a good sporting country, from its want of 
water. But the smaller bustard or ubara, and the sand-grouse 
abound, and water-fowl swarm on the dhands or lakes in the 
cold season. Mir Ali Morad, who retains full authority over the 
territory of Khairpur, and can even pronounce capital sentences 
on all criminals who are not British subjects, is a strict preserver 
of game, and keeps up large tracts for deer, hogs, tigers, or 
other animals. lt is perhaps not generally remembered that, 
after the conquest of Sindh by Sir C, Napier in 1843, Ali Morad 
was confirmed in possession of the lands attached to the Khairpur 
State. It was, therefore, his interest to enlarge his borders, which 
he attempted to do by devices more ingenious than legitimate. 
This was exposed by a special Commission which sat in 1850, and, 
like the annexers of portions of Epping Forest, the Amir was com- 

lled to give up everything except what he had inherited under 

is father's will. After this just restitution he still enjoys a 
revenue of 35,000/. a year. 

An excellent description of the tribe of Povindah merchants is 
iven in connexion with Dera Ismail Khan. These men are 
‘athans, half soldiers, half traders, who load their camels with 

the “ produce of Afghanistan, Samarcand, and Bokhara, generally 
consisting of silk, drugs, carpets, dried fruits, es, pistachio 
nuts, woollen stuffs, madder, sheepskin coats or cloaks, also 
horses, Persian cats, and greyhounds.” The main body of the 
caravan is made up of camels, on which the wives ride in covered 
‘Khajawahs mye | on the animals’ backs. Sheep, goats, and children 
follow. An advanced guard is composed of the fighting-men of 
the clan armed to the teeth. And the rearand flanks are similarly 
guarded against the attacks of the Waziris. We gather that the 
opening of our railway system has shortened the marches of these 
militant en, and that, instead of going all the way to Delhi, 

Agra, and Calcutta, they can now dispose of their merchandise at 
the nearest railway mart in the Punjab, and return laden with 
cotton, chintz, tea, sugar, indigo, and coffee, in the same marching 
order to their country of stones and men. In regard to Mooltan, 
-we have a translation of a couplet about its heat and plagues as 


follows :— 
With four rare things Multan abounds, 
Heat, beggars, dust, and burial-grounds. 


But why not give the original, which, we think, runs as follows 
in Persian :-— 

Chahar chiz toufah-i Multin, 

Garmi, garda, gadha, goristan. 
We owe this to an experienced administrator and Orientalist, 
and he prefers gadha, “ a donkey,” to gada, “a beggar.” An ex- 
planation of the formation of Kunkur, the nodular gravel of which 
so many of the roads in Upper India are formed, is not without 
interest. When the deposit is exhausted, nature supplies the vacuum 
by the following :—“ Well water contains carbonate of 
soda, and as the water containing carbonate of lime percolates the 
alluvial soil, which contains pare bre of lime, the reaction of car- 
bonate of soda, sulphate of lime, and clay upon each other, results 
in the formation of kunkur.” A description of the mode of pre- 
paring the skins on which, when inflated, natives and English- 
men cross the Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej, is curious, but 
much too long to quote. It is added that only the hides of 
animals dying a natural death can be used for this purpose, as the 
material would be d if the throat were cut by the Mussul- 
man butchers for the market. This proviso must be rather a temp- 
tation to chamars and others to poison or dispose of bullocks by 
unfair means. Orange-trees at the station of Gujranwalla are 
said to have been imported from Malta by the late Genera! Avitabile, 
the Neapolitan soldier of fortune who, under Runjit Sing, ruled 
Peshawur and inflicted punishments before which even Asiatics 
quailed. We should have been glad of a few anecdotes showing 
how this Italian punished offenders and dealt with mutineers, 
Officers who went with Pollock to Cabul, or who civilized the 
Punjab more than thirty years ago, used to tell curious tales as to 
what was current of Avitabile in the Salt Range or the bazaars of 
Peshawur. We confess to have now read for the first time 
about a race of idiots manufactured from their birth 
religious mendicants in the district of Gujrat. Their heads 
are flattened and their features pinched so as to make 
them take the shape of a rat or mouse (chua), and then they are 
dedicated to the service of a local saint, Pir Shah Doulah. A 
higher kind of manufacture is that of the inlaid ware of gold 
and iron. Formerly the workers turned out swords, daggers, 
helmets, and plate armour. Now, under the Punjabi conversion 
of spears into pruning-hooks, the market is supplied with caskets, 
goblets, paper-cutters, and brooches. The native term is koftgari, 
or beating and gilding. It is gratifying to learn that at Sealkote 
the indigenous workmen, under the advice and suggestion of 
Englishnien, have learnt to impart a higher finish to those 
elegancies. Ordinary handicrafts are either persistently followed 
on the precedents of some two thousand years, or else have to 
give way to some article imported from Europe at a cheaper 
ra’ 

In Kashmir the beauty and variety, the combination of wood, 
water, and snow-capped ranges, seem never to disappoint or weary 
the traveller and the writer. Weconfess to looking with some sus- 
picion on promises of undeveloped mineral wealth in that region. 
Coal and antimony have been picked up on the surface, but we are 
sceptical enough to think that minerals so easily found are worth 
but little. Indeed Mr. Ross admits that exploration has not 
yielded “profitable results”; and recent investments in the 
Wynaad and the South of India do not lead us to place high hope 
on native rumours or on the prophecies of geologists as to gold or 
precious stones. The j/ulas or swing-bridges over hill torrents and 
wider streams are sufficient to test the strongest nerves. They have 
hand ropes, but the material is pliant, and the bridges oscillate 
with the wind or the mere weight of the passenger, and there is 
little to conceal the raging torrent forty or fifty feet below. The 
oscillation of a jhula, it may be remembered, was the immediate 
cause of Lord Elgin’s death. It is surprising to find on the hills 
of Kangra a race of native practitioners conversant with what 
is known in Europe as the Taliacotian operation. In the same hilly 
tracts children are put to sleep under a little cascade of water brought 
to fall on the head from a narrow conduit of bamboo. Englishmen 
who have studied the habits of the people believe it to be a healthy 
custom, and assert that children “not subjected to the treatment 
generally die. A notice by our Political Agents, prohibiting the 
slaughter of cattle or the capture of and fish in the dis- 
trict of Thaneswar by Englishmen, out of deference to the “ pre- 
judices ” of Hindus, reminds us that Englishmen have their 
“prejudices” also. But Mr. Ross has generally kept clear of 


THE PROFESSOR AND HIS DAUGHTERS.* 


pean is not a pleasant novel ; indeed it is about as unpleasant 
a novel as we have had the misfortune to come across even in 
these years when the popular taste seems to have set so strongly in 
that direction. Moreover, it is, desperately commonplace in its 
unpleasantness, which naturally does not help greatly to redeem 
the latter defect; both characters and situations have been met 
with many hundred times before in fiction, and will be met with, 
we dare swear, many hundred times again. So that if it be true, 
as a high authority has declared, that “the stories were all told 
long ago, and now we want merely to know what a novelist thinks 
of persons or situations,” even in this modest respect Mr. (or 
Mrs.?) Thomas can hardly claim to have satisfied reasonable de~ 
mands, As for the story, the title-page bears the following 


* The Professor and his Daughters, A Novel. By J. Meredith Thomas, 
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motto, vaguely ified as “from the German”:—“ Who shall 
set a limit to the direful consequences that may follow upon a 
false step! No life is absolutely by itself; it forms the centre of 
others that radiate from it like the spokes of a wheel, and that 
have to bear—so pitiless is Fate—their share of the penalties en- 
dered by its weakness and follies. Here is food for thought.” 
‘ood, indeed, but food now grown something musty, and need- 
ing more cunning ish than our author has supplied to make 
it go down. At any rate, it was surely a work, to say the 
least, of supererogation to write three volumes at this time of 
day to prove that “ when lovely woman stoops to folly” cer- 
tain unpleasant consequences are to ensue, and that from 
these consequences “ woes cnnumbered* are not unlikely to 
spring. And yet neither more nor less than this Mr. Thomas 
has to all intents and purposes done. Finally, to complete the 
catalogue of his misdemeanours, he has not even the distinction, if 
that be the word, of the literalness of Zola and his school, with 
whom he seems to claim a sort of kinship. Perhaps he “ would 
if he could”; perhaps he is one of those unhappy beings who have 
“the misfortune of good manners to contend against.” At any 
rate, one cannot but say of him, as was said of Hudibras, that, 


though he may have had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it. 


And this is surely a mistake. One can dine excellently well, 
as Lord Steyne allowed, off a leg of mutton and turnips; but a 
French dinner badly cooked and badly served is a monstrosity. 
However, such sweeping accusations should not be made without 
some reasons to support them; and these may perhaps best be 
given by an outline of the —— This is a practice, we allow, 
to be very sparingly employed; but really in the present instance 
there is no help for it. 

The Professor, then, is a certain Mr. Hewitson, holder of the 
Chair of Greek Literature in a great, but unnamed, Northern Uni- 
versity, which office he has just resigned as the story opens, 
portly in consequence of bad health, partly of his marriage. 

e lady of his choice is a Miss Rhys, described by himself as “a 

agon among women,” and by the author as a good-natured- 
ar a woman, with a reserved manner. The Professor, too, is 
of a reserved character, as becomes professors, even when in love, 
which gives occasion for the following charming reflection: —“ How 
different was his behaviour from that of most lovers, who seem to 
think that their love will not be estimated at its true value unless 
they flaunt it in the face of the public! Love, when it loses its 
private character, becomes a mere travestie of itself, and degene- 
rates into brutality!” In other respects he is something of the 
Dominie Sampson order, especially as regards his figure, tor “ his 
chest was insufficiently developed, and his arms and legs were 
abnormally long, though probably these defects seemed greater 
than they really were from the roundness of his back and 
shoulder.” And the resemblance goes further than mere physical 
peculiarities ; for, though “ well acquainted with the history of the 
ancient world, he was as simple as a child in his knowledge of the 
ways of the world in which he lived.” Finally, he is engaged 
on a Commentary on the Greek tragic writers, which is, however, 
as a matter of course, abandoned for the time when he becomes 
on matrimony. The are soon married, and settle 
down in the north of Wales. In process of time two daughters 
are born unto them, on whom are appropriately bestowed the 
names of Alpha and Omega; but with the birth of the second the 
mother dies, whereupon the disconsolate father, wisely recognizing 
his inability to superintend the growth and education of two little 
girls, calls to his aid her sister, Miss Priscilla Hewitson, a lady of no 
few summers and winters, both in aspect and temper. She bri 
with her a female companion, a widow, Mappertree by name, 
and melancholy by nature, and she brings with her besides a 
most unlovely spirit of discord. These, with an old college friend, 
one Phillips, who comes, early in the book, to pay the Professor a 
visit; Mrs. Venner, the comely widow of a disreputable captain of 
dragoons, and her son Charles, who is treated by his mother with 
alternate fits of violence and affection, something after the fashion 
employed by Mrs. Byron; and a certain Dick Revell, a young lad 
in the Venners’ stable, form the most important of the characters 
to whom the first volume introduces us, 

The years advance, and Omega, discontented with her life at 
home, and being thrown into almost daily contact with Charles, 
as a natural consequence falls in love with him, Alpha, too, finds 
a lover, Mr. Harold Cuthbert—a blameless young curate. But 
while the two latter, like the Professor and his dear departed, are 
content to preserve the course of their love within its proper 
banks, Charles and Omega are by no means made of such stuff. It 
is, perhaps, here a little difficult to follow the story without offence. 
It must suffice to say that poor Omega “finds too late that men 
betray,” and flies from her home to hide her shame, not after the 
fashion prescribed by the poet, but in the vast wilderness of 
London, to which common home of the destitute Charles, after a 
violent quarrel with his mother, also betakes himself, not for the 
pare of making Omega, as the saying goes, an honest woman, 

ut of making his own fortune; as a stepping-stone to which 
laudable purpose he takes the precaution of first filling his 

kets with the most valuable of his mother's jewels that he can 

y his hands on. 

From this point the descent both of the author and his characters 
is swift and unbroken :— 

Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher-work that there befell. 


A child is born to Omega; her small stock of money fails her ; 
changes from one poor lodging to another, till at length, driven to 
despair by the cries of her child for food, and by the insolence of 
her landlady, she takes to the streets for a livelihood and to drink 
for forgetfulness, Meanwhile, Charles falls in again with his old 
comrade and teacher in vice, Dick Revell, and, being sadly pressed 
for money, owing to the extravagances of a certain Miss Topsie 
Maudeville of the Variety Theatre (the striking originality of the 
name and address of this young personage will here be observed), 
he is initiated by that ungentle Gamaliel into the alluring but 
dangerous art of passing forged cheques. From this evil partner- 
ship a quarrel naturally arises, which results in Charles driving a 
knife into Dick’s heart. ‘The survivor seems to be less affected by 
this rather untoward circumstance than one might have supposed ; 
and shortly afterwards, picking up his own little daughter, with- 
out, of course, knowing who or whose she is, from the streets, 
he passes for a short while about the happiest and least objection- 
able period of his existence. This brief period of bliss, wwe] 
a 


is soon broken by the arrival of Omega, now an i 
drunkard, who, in a moment of consciousness izes Charles, 
and also discovers the body of the murdered man. She betrays 
him to the police of course, and then, no less of course, repents 
of her treachery. But it is too late; Charles is arrested, and 
in his efforts to escape receives in his own heart the bullet meant 
for his captor, while at the same time the child, whom he is 
carrying in his arms, is mortally wounded. Meanwhile the 
Professor's efforts to discover his child have proved successful, 
but in the moment of success Omega flings herself into the 
river, whence she is rescued only to die in her father’s arms, who 
follows her to the grave (not in that temporary fashion which 
misled the French Correspondent of the Times into ny te the 
death of Mme. Chaumont, but permanently) after a long-drawn 
scene which is meant to be pathetic, but is only tiresome. Here 
ends the story, Alpha and her curate having, of course, while all 
this storm and stress is raging in London, been happily married 
in Wales. These tedious and savage scenes are enlivened (if the 
word is permissible) by some comic episodes in low life, and by a 
visit of the Professor and his friend Phillips to a publisher, with 
a view to the production of the famous Commentary on the Greek 
Tragedians—a fruitless visit, it is perhaps needless to say, the 
publisher recording his opinion of the ancient Greeks, and es 
cially of Plato, from whom he has already suffered, in the identical 
language with which Ensign Northerton greeted venerable 
name of Homer. 

We have done our best to tell Mr. Thomas's story without 
malice or exaggeration ; nor do we think it loses from our neces- 
sarily bald and matter-of-fact summary. There are no graces of 
style, no play of fancy, no freshness of incident or character, all 
is sheer, bare, uncompromising dulness and brutality—the brutality, 
let it be understood, arising from the nature of the material Mr. 
Thomas has chosen to work with, not from his method of working. 
For here, indeed, it is possible to find his single title to praise; 
considering the scenes he has led us into, and the people with 
whom he has made us rub shoulders, he has certainly contrived to 
spare our blushes as far as was humanly possible. Whether he 
will be thought by all his readers to have thus deserved well of 
the republic of “ realism”; whether the goddess at whose brazen 
feet M. Zola and his neophytes delight to abase themselves be not. 
one of those exacting personages whom it is necessary to love all 
in all or not at all—these are questions which we must leave to 
others more learned in such nice matters to answer, 


ESOTERIC BUDDIIISM.* 


N the remotest recesses of Thibet there dwell a sort of men who 
have discovered the answer to the riddle of the painful earth, 
and who are able to work what the vulgar call miracles. These 
men are Adepts, or Arvhats, and in their possession is the secret of 
Esoteric Buddhism. The mere morality and mythology of ordi- 
nary Buddhism may be taught to the world, but the mystery of 
Esoteric Buddhism has hitherto been kept a profound secret. Mr. 
Sinnett, however, author of The Occult World, has been selected 
by the Adepts as their messenger and mouthpiece, and he now 
conveys to the world the truth of what may be called the higher 
Brahmanism. Mr. Sinnett remarks, with perfect correctness, that 
Esoteric Buddhism is older than Buddha. Even the Vedic gods 
are said to have attained divinity by virtue of the magical austerity 
which now makes or helps to e the Adepts. These accom- 
plished men, according to Mr. Sinnett, converse with beings more 
than human, and are in possession of knowledge—ascertained 
truth—on such topics as the origin of the world and the destinies 
of the soul. In the true Oriental spirit the Adepts have long 
kept this knowledge exclusively to themselves, It is hidden even 
from the Chelas, or persons in training for adeptship, though the 
latter, by virtue of “confidence,” can do many wonderful works. 
Why the Adepts have chosen now to withdraw the veil, and 
wherefore they selected Mr. Sinnett as their evangelist, we do not 
know, though perhaps it is explained in The Occult World. Mr. 
Sinnett admits that the Adepts are likely to be a good deal annoyed 
by the criticisms of Europe, and we fear that, if sensitive, the 
Adepts really may be hurt. They keep up with modern literature 
attentively. One Adept quotes the Voyage of the Vega, and 
declares that “ a group of islands discovered by Nordenskidld was 
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found strewn with fossils of horses, sheep, oxen, &c., among 
gigantic bones of elephants, mammoths, rhinoceroses, and other 
monsters belonging to periods when man, says your science, had 
not yet made his ap ce on earth.” This does sound a little 
as if the Adept not kept up with our science. Man, the 
rhinoceros, and the elephant are still contemporaries on earth, and 
it is universally acknowledged that man coexisted with the 
mammoth, Another Adept, or the same, makes the common 
error of confusing Frankenstein with Frankenstein's monster, and, 
to be brief, Adeptsare obviously not infallible. But we are delay- 

to communicate the Message. 

irst let us take the constitution of man. Man has seven 
elements, if we may use the expression. He has Body, Vitality, 
Astral Body, Animal Soul, Human Soul, Spiritual Soul, and Spirit. 
His spiritual soul and his spirit are not yet completely evolved. 
Man’s body and vitality need not detain us; but the astral body 
needs some explanation. This astral body precisely answers to the 
ethereal “double” in each of us about y hich M. D’Assier writes 
in L’HIomme Posthume. M. D’Assier, a French Positivist, has 
taken to believing in ghosts since he had a paralytic stroke, but he 
disbelieves in the immortality of the soul. According to him the 
“double” (or “ astral body” of Mr. Sinnett) survives the death of 
the body for a limited period, and goes about rapping on tables and 
otherwise provoking a breach of the peace. But the view of the 
Adepts is much more consolatory. In their opinion the astral 
‘body seldom leaves the ordinary body, though the Adept (or any 
one at the moment of death) can send about “ a certain semblance 
of the human form, fully inhabited by its higher principles.” 
This, by the way, is the belief of the Eskimo and of other rude 
races, And we shall find that most of the Esoteric Buddhism is 
simply a systematic arrangement of the floating ideas of — * 
dressed up occasionally in the terminology of Darwinism. But 
let it be remembered that this does not shock the faith of the 
Esoteric Buddhist, who regards the Australians, and presumably 
other savages, as survivors from an ancient civilization, doubtless 
with Adepts of its own. The fourth principle in man is his 
animal soul, “ susceptible of evolution into something far higher 
by its union with the growing fifth principle in man.” That fifth 
principle is the truly human soul, “in the majority of mankind 
not even yet fully developed.” Man, according to Lsoteric 
Buddhism, has had an animal past, though the soul cannot now 
ee into an animal form, as most people think Buddhists opine. 
As the fifth principle is not fully developed, the sixth (spiritual soul) 
is still in embryo, or, some say, “ it hovers over us,” like the voids 
xepirds. The seventh element is pure spirit; in man it begins 
to penetrate the human soul; in perfected man it penetrates the 
spiritual soul; and, when it penetrates the seventh principle, “ man 
ceases to be man, and attains a wholly superior condition of exist- 
ence.” The notion of a multitude of souls in each body is familiar 
enough to some savage philosophers. 

Now, having discovered the principles in man, how do these 
“divide up at death,” as the A _ say, recalling the expression 
to “cut up well”? At death, then, the body, vitality, and the 
astral body are abandoned by the real man. “The lower remnant, 
associating with the fourth ” (animal soul), floats off in the earth’s 
atmosphere. Our better nature goes to Devachan, which is, 
rough 7 speaking, a dreamy kind of terminable heaven, What 
sort of heaven we have depends on our karma, or accumulated 
character. In Devachan we meet our friends, and, if they are not 
there, “that does not matter. For the person who loved them 
they wiil be there.” Very wicked people indeed go to Avitchi, and 
the highest states of Avitchi shade into the lowest states of 
Devachan. But where is the fourth principle, the animal soul, 
which we left fluttering off into the atmosphere? Why, it is in 
Kama loca, and there a shred of consciousness remains with the 
astral body. The consequence, to be brief, is ghosts. “Gin an 
astral body meet a body” if the other “ body” be a “ medium,” 
then ghosts and spiritual manifestations are developed. The half- 
conscious “shell” in Kama loca is developed (by contact with the 
aura of the medium) into a dismal sort of posthumous activity. 
This is M. D’Assier’s theory ; the only difference is that he regards 
the wandering “shell” as all that remains of man after ‘death, 
while Esoteric Buddhists postulate in addition the more spiritual 

inciples which are having a good time in Devachan. In ad- 

ition to the “ shells,” or ee Mey see astral bodies in Kama loca, 
the Esoteric Buddhist recognizes “ elementals ” whose “ spontaneous 
playful acts” cause “the test physical phenomena of the 
séance room.” To our poor mind the “ greatest physical phenomena 
of the séance room” are caused by the medium creeping about 
without his boots. But this isa digression. Mr. Sinnett refuses 
to tell us more about the — elementals. “ Knowledge on 
that subject is carefully withheld by the Adepts of occultism. To 
such knowledge is to wield power,” and when power of 

this sort gets into the hands of the unscrupulous, terrible conse- 
quences must follow. To this topic we may return. We ought 
to add that people who die suddenly by violence find themselves 
in Kama loca, “ minus nothing but the body.” From battle, 
murder, and sudden death we may well pray to be preserved, 
for a sensible man, minus the body, in Kama loca, might as well 
be in Colney Hatch. No real enjoyment can be found in the 
society of mere “shells” “ elementals,” and “ astral bodies.” As 
a result, an able-bodied man of unbridled passions, when he 
finds himself in Kama loca, too often takes to dissipated courses, 
and becomes an Incubus, if ae be a man, a Succube, if a lady— 
“demons of thirst and gluttony,” as Mr. Sinnett calls them, not 
at all too severely. And now the reader knows all about it. 
‘Whether he is cheered or depressed by the Message is a matter of 


taste. To recapitulate, his higher nature goes to Devachan, his 
lower to Kama loca, “bar accidents,” in which case he goes 
wholly to Kama loca, and, if he was a dissipated man, dissipated 
he remains, Of course, after some fifteen hundred years of 
Devachan, a man is re-incarnated, the nature of his next birth 
depending on his karma, or (roughly speaking) character. We 
are incarnated some eight hundred times before we are done with 
this wheel of existence. 

So much for the destinies of the soul. But how were man and 
the world evolved? Seven globes are needed for the com- 
plete - This part of Esoteric Buddhism was doubtless in- 
vented when only seven planets were known to science. 
“Spiritual monads” in great wes kept circling spirally about 
the new-born world, going round and round, but at the same time 
rising in the scale, The pressure of spiritual monads developed 
the animal into the missing link (what is Sanskrit for missing 
link ?), and so on into man. A “life impulse” gave birth to 
even mineral forms; for the Esoteric Buddhists, without being 
aware of it, agree so far with the ideas of Mr. Samuel Butler, as 
expressed in his Unconscious Memory. But “below the mineral 
kingdom there are three others, which science in the West knows 
nothing about.” Once more; there have been four great races of 
man on earth, and we are the fifth race. Our own evolution began 
about a million of years ago. The third and fourth races were 
civilized ; the Murri of Australia are remnants of a highly culti- 
vated people in the continent of Lemuria. Why are there no re- 
mains of the Kocene civilizations ? They have been buried in the 
zreat cataclysms in which the Mexicans, Peruvians, Australians, 

ndians, and so many other peoples believe. Our poor Western 
science regards these cataclysms as mythical-—mere hypotheses 
introduced by savage cosmologists to make the origin of things a 
little easier to the imagination. However, Mr. Sinnett and the 
Adepts believe in the cataclysms—of which, indeed, Boulanger 
thought that humanity preserves the tradition. Aristotle, in the 
Politics, speaks as if our ancestors were men who had survived 
a deluge, and Plato, of course, liad heard of Atlantis. Lemuria is 
another lost continent. There repose the tricycles, telephones, iron- 
clads, and other triumphs of Eocene civilization. The Adept who 
told Mr. Sinnett all this, which, by the way, he might have backed 
by a quotation from Cuvier, very sagaciously added, “‘ What war- 
rant can you give the world that we are right?” What, indeed? 
That question often occurs to us as we read the revelations of 
Esoteric Buddhism. This Adept, by the way, is the pundit who 
gets slightly astray about mammoths and rhinoceroses. “All 
these fallen, degraded semblances of humanity ” (it is thus that 
the Adept speaks of the Chinese and his own Thibetans, and the 
Malays) “are the direct descendants of highly civilized nations, 
neither the names nor memory of which have survived, except in 
such books as Popol Vuh, and a few others unknown to science.” 
We are familiar with Popol Vuh, but have not deduced from it 
the same conclusions as the Adept. 

But why are there cataclysms? Why, because of the wicked- 
ness of men. Every race, when it becomes knowing enough, learns 
how to work miracles, and works them for a criminal purpose. 
Let us suppose the case of an Irish tenant who is also an A _ 
He goes into a court of justice, and there he sits, while he 
sends his astral body to shoot his landlord. The astral body 
is recognized, but the adept has an alibi. He was sitting 
in court at the very moment when he was seen shooting his 
landlord. What could be more satisfactory (especially to an 
Irish jury), but what can be more mischievous to society? 
The Atlantean scientific men were up to all sorts of games 
of this kind, and had learned the secret of the disintegration and 
reintegration of matter. Thus, let us suppose that the President 
of the Royal Atlantean Society was justly accused of stealing a 
telescope. He would simply disintegrate the instrument, and cause 
it to reap in the observatory whence (by similar arts) he had 
procured it. “ Natural law provides for the violent repression ” of 
races who are thus too clever by half. They are suppressed by 
cataclysms. 

We have now condensed the Message of Esoteric Buddhism 
briefly, but, we trust,’ not incorrectly. To ourselves Esoteric 
Buddhism seems to be a blending of old Brahmanic ideas of 
Kalpas and “austerity” with the speculations of American 
“ Spiritualists,” and a dash of scientitic terminology. But our 
attitude may be one of unworthy scepticism, and it is certain that 
Mr. Sinnett delivers his gospel with much clearness and obvious 
good faith. His chapter on Nirvana differs very much, of course, 
from the opinions of Mr. Rhys Davids. Advocates of women’s 
rights will regret that Mr. Sinnett says so little about the Arhatis 
or female Adepts. However, people can read about them in the 
Avadana Sataka. One Arhati was the daughter of a dancing- 
master. Most of them flew up in the air on receiving proposals 
of marriage. Suprabha had a jewel which grew in her breast. She 
constantly gave it away in charity, and it as constantly renewed 
itself. A new field is now open to female energy and enterprise, 
and, instead of being governesses, ladies may become Arhatis, 


SIR THOMAS BRASSEY ON THE NAVY.* 


7 first and second volumes of Sir T. Brassey's work on the 
British Navy, though open to criticism in some respects, were 
undoubtedly very valuable compilations, contaiuing a mass of infor- 


* The British Navy; its Strength, Resources, and Administration. 
Vol. IV. Dockyards, Reserves, &c. London: Longmans & Co. 
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mation ageing the fighting ships of England and the other 
maritime Powers, the recent development of naval artillery, and 
the forms of torpedoes and torpedo-boats. Had the writer been 
content to let those two volumes stand alone, he would in all 
probability have rar enhanced a reputation which already was 
not inconsiderable. Unfortunately, like those speakers who can 
never learn when to sit down, he did not know when to stop. 
In his preface he had stated, after explaining the nature of his first 
and second volumes, that the remaining portion of the work would 
“ be occupied with an examination of the opinions on designs of 
ships of war expressed by British and foreign authorities and with 
various other subjects of a naval character.” Most readers of his 
third volume must have thought that this promise might have 
been broken with advantage, and that, content with producing 
what was excellent, he might well have been silent for awhile 
and not have injured the effect of a good — a very 
indifferent continuation. That volume, which appeared about a 

ear ago, could hardly be said by any candid critic to merit praise. 
t is true, as we — out when reviewing it, that the introduc- 
tion was not without value, and that the book contained a fair 
amount of pertinent information; but this was buried in so much 
rubbish that few were likely to extract or profit by it. With 
but little attempt at selection, classification, or compression, 
the author set forth indiscriminately a mass of opinions pro- 
nounced at various times on shipbuilding policy, some of which 
were weighty, some obsolete, some worthless ab initio. In fact, a 
considerable portion of the work much resembled a scrap-book 
gradually filled up during several years and published en bloc, As 
an instance of the manner in which the work was done it is suffi- 
cient to state that the compiler reproduced the whole of along and 
exceptionally silly article in the Times on the Livadia, written 
before that vessel was launched, and eulogizing the Russian 
Government for constructing her. The vessel, as every one knows, 
was a complete failure; and the fact of this ludicrous dissertation, 
which filled seven octavo pages, appearing in Sir T. Brassey’s 
work showed only too clearly that there had been little or no 
method in compiling it, and that scarcely any attempt had been 
made to separate what was valuable from what was utterly 
worthless. 

His fourth volume, just published, is marked by the same fault 
as his third, but happily not to the same extent. A great deal 
of matter is included which ought to have been left out. No 
one would think of accusing Sir T. Brassey of want of in- 
dustry; but assuredly if this were the work of an unknown 
writer he would be very roughly told by the reviewers that he 
must take more pains if he desired to gain the ear of the public. 
For some reason the idea of sifting, condensing, revising, of 
striking out that which is now superfluous, never seems to occur 
to the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. It is almost exasperating to 
find him saying in his preface that “the present volume is a re- 
print of naval publications on « variety of subjects, and extending 
over a long series of years,” and that “ each speech or pamphlet was 
prepared for a special occasion, and, where it was sought to guin 
the approval of the navy and of Parliament to more or less novel 

roposals, repetition of statement and argument was inevitable.” 
hy not compress and condense then ? hy trouble tle reader 
with utterly unnecessary repetition? Sir T. Brassey is not a naval 
Junius, and it is by no means necessary that the actual text 
of his discourses should be preserved. He seems, however, to be 
very strongly under the impression that he ought to give the 
world, not the pith of what he said and wrote, but exactly what 
he said and wrote. In the second paragraph of his preface he 
remarks, with ingenuous simplicity, that many of the subjects in 
the volume have already been disposed of in a satisfactory manner. 
It is extraordinary, then, that it should not strike him that much 
of his volume is obsolete, and that it ought to have been recast. 
While reform is needed it is of course necessary to set forth 
every argument in its favour; but when a desirable change 
has been effected, there seems to be little use in printing at full 
length the letters, pamphlets, or speeches which were written or 
made in support of it. The public desire for information on such 
a matter would, we are convinced, be amply satisfied by a summary, 
and there would be no complaint if it was a brief one ; but Sir T. 
Brassey, like those French chefs who will not hear of a curtailed 
menu, wil have naught to do with a summary. Pleasantly 
intimating that many of the subjects he deals with have been 
“ dis of,” he forthwith proceeds to treat them fully with 
an obvious relish which we fear will not be altogether shared 
by his readers. Although, however, this volume is open to the 
grave objection of containing much that might be condensed 
or expunged with advantage, it must in justice be said that 
it also contains not a little that is valuable, and that the correct- 
ness of the writer's judgment is proved by the fact that the 
arguments which he sets forward at such length have often pre- 
vailed. The first section consists of speeches relating to the Con- 
trollership of the Navy, and to Admiralty and dockyard business, 
and of a letter to the Fimes relating to the distribution of duty and 
responsibility at the Admiralty. ith regard to the important 
functions of the Controller, Sir T. Brassey seems to have taken 
from the first a very judicious view. The officer who filled this 
t had formerly very wide duties to perform, so wide indeed that 

it was scarcely possible for one person to perform them properly, 
and indeed it was hardly possible for one person to combine all the 
qualifications necessary. SirT. Brassey saw at an early period that 
too much was expected of the Controller, and, further, that his 
nominal responsibility absolved the officers who had actual charge 


of the details of dockyard business from the “wholesome respon- 
sibility which ought properly to rest upon them,” and that 
there should be less centralization, aptly citing the example of his 
father, who, in carrying out his enormous undertakings, adopted 
decentralization almost as a principle. He also urged that the 
Controller should have the assistance of skilled constructors. 
Whether his very sensible views respecting decentralization have 
obtained to any extent he does not say, and on this subject 
he certainly might have given more information. . Happily, there 
is no doubt that his opinion respecting the necessity of giving the 
Controller skilled aid has, to a certain extent, prevailed, and that 
officer has now the assistance of Mr. Barnes, a gentleman of 
high attainments, thoroughly acquainted with the theory and 
practice of shipbuilding. After quoting his discourses respect- 
ing the Controllership of the Navy and Admiralty, Sir T. 
Brassey goes on to refer to what he has said about those whom 
he terms, following perhaps Admiralty usage, the professional 
officers of the navy. By this he means the officers of the con- 
structive departments in the various d ards, though why 
they should be specially called professional it is difficult to under- 
stand. With regard to them his contention has been, appa- 
rently, that they should have a higher status, and that more 
inducement should be offered to men of good education to 
join this branch of the public service. Here, again, he was 
undoubtedly in the right, and here, again, he treats his 
subject in an inadequate manner. Since he made the speech 
which he now reprints, a departmental Committee has carried 
on an inquiry into the position of the so-called professional 
officers; but, though he refers to it in his preface, he does not 
state what the result of the labours of this body have been, or 
whether any attempt has been made to improve the position of 
these officials. It is hard to understand why he should address the 
general reader in this imperfect manner, withholding precisely that 
information which the general reader most desires and has most 
difficulty in obtaining. 

Of the long series of speeches and writings which follow these 
sections it is impossible, owing to the compilgr’s system, or rather 
to his want of system, to give any kind of summary. Amongst 
them is a good deal that is well worthy of attention, and a good 
deal that ought to have been left out or compressed. The various 
arguments and expressions of opinion so amply set forth show 
clearly that Sir T. Brassey has always thee» good sense and 
knowledge to bear on naval questions, and it can only be wished 
that i, had brought equal good sense to bear on the plan and putting 
togeth or of his book. Those who go through the whole of it 
will learn much, but it is to be feared that they will not greatly 
bless the author whose pages they study. In the sections or 
chapters of the first part of this volume he sets forth what he and 
others have said about Admiralty organization, recent naval 
administration, our naval strength and policy, the maintenance 
and repairs of the navy, the state of the navy as debated during 
the General Election of 1880, and the general policy of the 
Admiralty ; and adds remarks on the Navy Estimates, 1881 to 
1883, as he puts it, or, as’ we should put it, 1881 to 1852, for he 
says nothing about the Estimates of the present year. Of these 
chapters the most interesting at first sight appear to be those 
which relate to our naval strength and policy, and to the state of 
the navy in 1880, Unfortunately, however, the first-named of 
these is disappointing, as it consists merely of a reprint of an article 
contributed by Sir T. Brassey to the Contemporary Review of 
April 1876. Naval construction advances rapidly in our days, 
and armaments have changed so much of late, and are still changing 
so much, that a survey e at the beginning of 1876 is, practically, 
well-nigh as obsolete as if it had been made twenty years ago. 
The other chapter referred to really merits attention, as the me 
contained in it put very fairly the case of the critics on the Liberal 
side against the naval administration of the Conservatives. That 
questions relating to the navy ought not to be treated as party questions 
is obvious ; but, unfortunately, it is also obvious that in all likelihood 
they always will be treated to some extent as party questions, 
and it is to be observed that the criticisms of those who, inspired 
by vigorous political feeling, take the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the facts are ofien of considerable value. The 
charge made by the Liberals against the late First Lord and his 
colleagues was that they did not sufficiently add to the strength 
of the navy, and this charge seems on the whole to have been sus- 
tained. It is true that Mr. W. H. Smith, speaking in March 1880, 
was able to make a seemingly triumphant statement, as he said that 
there were then 272,000 tons of ironclads, with 195,000 horse-power, 
as against 101,044 tons with 74,000 horse-power in April 1874. 
This ap conclusive, but it hardly proved so, fur the gauntlet 
which Mr. W. H. Smith bad rather hastily thrown down was 
immediately picked up, and his statement was strenuously and not 
unsuccessfully controverted. Mr. Shaw Lefevre alleged that the 
list which gave such an imposing total was made up in a most 
fallacious manner, and he showed, or apparently showed, that there 
had been more building in the five years 1869-73 than in 1874-9, 
and pointed out, as Sir E. Reed (then Mr. Reed) had pointed out 
before, that not a single ironclad had been begun and completed in 
the dockyard in the six years ending 1880, Sir E. Reed and Sir 
T. Brassey followed on the same side ; and, though of course they 
were inspired by party fervour, it seems clear that their criticisms, 
which in substance have been repeated by others, were on the 
whole correct. Mr. W. H. Smith, when First Lord, very rightly 
paid great attention to repairs, and very wrongly paid comparu- 
tively little attention to construction. For this , however, 
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he was really not to blame, and the victo 


tion, but the system which, in navel matters, is followed by Tories 
iberals alike. He found that, to keep existing ships efficient, 
considerable repairs were necessary, and followed what has been 
called a repairing policy. Ilis successor has followed a building 
licy and is said to have neglected repairs. Can there be any 
bt thata First Lord of the Admiralty ought to follow both, to 
repair and build, to keep existing ships efficient and to con- 
struct new ones. To do this, however, more money than it 
is customary to grant has been, for some time past, required, 
and no representative of the Admiralty, Liberal or Conservative, 
has ventured to say that a substantial augmentation of the Navy 
Estimates was . The present rulers of the Admiralty, 
though they have shown more energy than their predecessors in 
building, have shown just the same cowardice with regard to 
naval expenditure, and their conduct has really been far more 
reprehensible inasmuch as they have chosen to shut their eyes to 
the growing rivalry of France and to ignore the tremendous effort 
which the Government of that country is making to equal and 
surpass us in naval strength, and the results which must ensue if, 
as seems almost certain, that effort is successful. 

Into this question, as may well be imagined, Sir T. Brassey does 
not think it nece to enter. In the second and third parts of 
his book he speaks at great length of naval reserves, and also of 
naval training and education. As in the first part, a good deal of 
excellent matter is mixed with what is superfluous, a most de- 

lorable leniency, both to himself and others, having been shown 
Sir T. Brassey in revising. To notice, even in the most cursory 
manner, these portions of his compilation would far exceed the 
= now at our command ; but, as the subjects with which he 
are of very great importance, we hope to return to his work 

on a future occasion, 


THROUGH TEXAS ON A MUSTANG.* 


HIS book comes to us from across the Atlantic, imbued with 
that peculiar atmosphere of breezy freshness which is 
incidental to the vast expanse of the American continent, and 
seems, more or less, to tinge everything connected with it. The 
authors, Messrs. A. E. Sweet and J. A. Knox, were old college 
friends from the Northern States; they met by chance at 
Galveston, each having come to spend a holiday in Texas, and at 
once agreed to travel together on horseback across the State to the 
Rio Grande. To convey some idea of the extent of the work 
before them, it may be well to point out that from north to south 
Texas measures 679 miles, and from east to west 825 miles. 
Inside her boundaries are 275,000 square miles of territory, or an 
area as large as that of France and — together. The book is 
written in a curiously mixed style; here a few pages of shrewd 
Observation and sound common sense; then the authors pull them- 
selves up short, as if they feared that they were getting dull, and 
interlard their narrative with the quaintest incongruities of 
American humour, somewhat in the style of Mark Twain's 
Innocents Abroad. The illustrations have the same characteristics 
—some serious, some absurd, but all well drawn; indeed, many 
of the vignettes are admirable. From Galveston the authors 
went by steamer up the Buffalo Bayou to Houston, the railway 
centre of Texas, and in population and wealth the secoad city in 
the State; there, for the sum of $50, they bought two mustangs 
13} hands high, and, equipped with saddle-bags, blankets, and a 
few necessaries, started on their ride, the first section of which 
was to end at the ancient city of San Antonio, 250 miles 
west of Houston. Their route lay through the rich sugar and 
cotton lands of the lower Brazos, and over the great stock 
range of the Guadalupe and the San Mareos. ‘Texas consists 
of three great natural divisions; first, the coast country, nearly 
a thousand miles in length, and extending about a hundred 
miles inland; secondly, Central Texas, the great grain and cotton 
belt ; and, thirdly, the vast prairies stretching thence westward, 
the of the stockman, the Indian, the blank 
waste and immensity of these prairies, say the authors, must be seen 
before they can be realized :— J 
_ Nothing to be seen on either side except immense herds of cattle feeding 
on the luxuriant prairie ... On either side, away out to the 
horizon, the country is as level as the sea. You are the centre of a vast 
Ocean oi Jand. . . . The sky seems to be bluer and clearer, the air 
, and the sun to shine more brightly than on the old earth you have 
(oon pocnsteaneh to, The eager striving for the possession of dollars and 
cents does not seem to you now to be the chief end of man, but rather a 
gad and pityfal exhibition of human weakness and inconsistency. Your 
mind will expand in keeping with the vastness of your surroundings, and 
will be filled with wonder and awe as you gaze on the immensity and 
beauty of the Creator’s handiwork, until you are lost in admiration and 
ture, and long for the hour when your day’s journey shall end at some 
farmyard gate where the aroma of the frying sections of a dismembered hog 
ous ting you back from the realms of sentiment to the stomachic realities 
~ At Richmond they took their leave of human habitations, and 
on their camping-out trip, their equipment consisting 
f “a skillet, a coffee-pot, a peck of corn-meal, and a piece of fat 
to wipe out the inside of the skillet with, as a preliminary 
to the making of corn-bread, a small sack of ground coflte, 


On Mexican Mustang through Teras, from the Gulf to the Rio 
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which his antagonists | 
may be said to have gained over him discredited, not his administra- 


' off with an air of surprise and alarm. 


and two tin cups.” They travelled at the rate of about four 
miles an hour, resting for dinner during the heat of the day. 
The extent of the Texas cattle business is something stupendous. 
In 1870 as many as 560,000 beasts were driven on foot to the 
Northern markets, besides thousands regen by steamer, and yet 
this immense drain does not perceptibly decrease the number of 
cattle in the State. The Census Bureau Reports show that in the 
United States there are required eighty head of cattle for every 
hundred persons, and that this requirement has not varied 1 per 
cent. .in thirty years, Texas had in 1870 about’goo cattle to 
every 100 inhabitants, Formerly the cattle were allowed to range 
at will, being only “rounded up” once a year for the purpose of 
branding the calves and selecting the steers for sale. Now the 
stockmen are building fences and paying attention to the improve- 
ment breed. the cultiva’ = State there 
is a openi or immigrants, even when t are pos- 
af no capital than’ their own hands, downers 
will lease land and furnish the tenant with a house to live 
in, and with all the tools and teams necessary for cultiva- 
tion, accepting as rent one-half the crop raised. If the tenant 
furnishes tools and teams, the landowner gets one-third of the 
corn and one-fourth of the cotton. When necessary, the latter 
will furnish provisions, for which the tenant pays out of his part 
of the crop. The crop cannot be moved from the farm until the 
rent and allowances have been paid. The authors state that 
thousands of farmers have made enough money in a year or two 
on rented land to purchase farms for themselves. It would seem, 
however, that great care should be exercised in the selection of a 
healthy locality, as the authors came across many settlements 
where fever and ague were prevalent. The settlers nevertheless 
resented the imputation that the climate was otherwise than 
healthy :— 

“Oh! chills is nothin’; a little aggravatin’ sometimes, you know, but in 
a healthful country like this we can afford to hev a chill or two now and 
then. Mine is the seven-day ague, so I hev lots of time to get well 
between chills. . . . Why, back whar I kem from, in Mississippi, when 
they want to get the persimmons off’n a tree, they tie a feller to the trunk, 
and they sit around and wait for his chill to come on and the persimmons 
to drap, which they do simultaneous.” 

As the travellers drew near San Antonio they met many Mexi- 
cans; indeed, of the 22,000 inhabitants now contained in that 
city, about 6,000 are Mexican and the same number German. 
San Antonio is said to owe its existence to dust, When 
the Spaniards first settled there the friars passed an ordinance 
that every one using profane language should be fined 50 cents for 
Church p It was a dry season, and in six months the 
dust was so annoying that the Spaniards and Indian converts had 
“ cussed ” together a large cathedral and four mission buildin 
The warrior monks arrived in 1691, and for a hundred and fifty 
years pursued their attempts to civilize the country and convert 
the Indians. At the end of that time the only visible signs of 
their occupation were a few small towns and mission stations; 
the latter were almost without worshippers, as there were no 
longer any tame Indians to speak of, and the unreduced Indians, 
now provided with horses and firearms, rendered life insecure 
everywhere outside the city. “The population was dwindling 
away, hence the Americans were invited over, very much as 
Hengist and Horsa were invited to England—and with about the 
same result.” In 1822 Stephen F, Austin planted the first colony 
in Texas, The Mexican authorities soon showed a disposition to 
curtail the civil liberty of the colonists, till at length injustice 
and tyranny drove them into revolt. The first blood was spilled 
in May 1832, and after four years of war the Independence of 
Texas was proclaimed on March 2, 1836. The most striki 
incident was the capture of the Alamo at San Antonio, where 1 
Americans held the’fort for eleven days against 2,000 Mexicans, 
and every single man of the 188 was killed before the Mexicans 
obtained possession. The monument constructed at Austin, the 
State capital, out of the blood-stained stones of the Alamo, bears 
the proud inscription:—‘ Thermopyle had her messenger of 
defeat ; the Alamo had none.” For nine years Texas existed as 
an independent Republic—the Lone Star State—but becoming at 
length tired of the expense and responsibility of her separate 
establishment, she made overtures to her Northern neighbour, and 
- the 19th of February, 1846, was admitted as one of the United 

tates. 

Messrs, Sweet and Knox visited New Braunfels, thirty miles 
from San Antonio, a town with # population of 4,000, entirely 
German ; they remark that in its neighbourhood are the neatest 
farms and the most thorough cultivation of the soil to be found 
in Texas. New Braunfels, moreover, possesses a woollen factory— 
the only one in Texas, probably the only one in the South. 

From San Antonio to Eagle Pass on the Rio Grande the party 
was joined by a — for a Texas newspaper, who proved a 
valuable addition; he was (ull of information and statistics, 
enlivened the journey with quaint anecdotes, and, better than all, 
knew how to cook a biscuit. These Western prairies were full of 
animal life :— 

A crash among the branches and a deer would bound across our pathy 
giving the Doctor only time enough to get excited over unbuckling his 
rifle trom the saddle hefore it was out of sight. The red-bird, in his 
gorgeous crimson suit and jaunty top-knot, would silently flit from bough 
to bough in front of us; while, high on the topmost branch of a live-oak, 
the sober-hued mocking-bird made the echoes answer to his joyous notes. 
Now a chaparral cock, with an absurdly long tail, out of all proportion to 
his lean body, would trot up the dusty path and dodge into the thicket. 
Then it would be a jack-rabbit, suddenly starting at our feet, and bounding 
/hen the sun went down, the voice 
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of the whip-poor-will, the cricket and the owl, would reach us in the 
sombre gloaming, as, weary and tired, we jogged along in search of a 
suitable spot to camp for the night. At notime in all our journey were we 
out of sight or hearing of some bird, beast, or “ varmint.” 

The country along the Rio Grande suffers much from raids of 
Indians and Mexicans, who enter into partnership for horse- 
stealing; the Mexicans furnish the whisky, ammunition, and 
other supplies, while the Indians steal the horses and bring them 
across the frontier to the Mexican market. These raids are gene- 
rally made at the full of the moon; the Indians, by taking ad- 
vantage of the covert afforded by a range of hills extending from 
the Rio Grande towards San Antonio, and by changing horses 
stolen as they go along, are able to cover an incredible distance in 
ashort time. Great complaints are made by the Texans of the 
Indian policy of the United States Government. Different tribes 
have been placed on “ reservations ”—#.e. tracts of land reserved 
to them—the United States Government undertaking to feed and 
clothe them. For this purpose supplies of beef, corn, and blankets 
are placed in the hands of agents for distribution. These 
agents find it to their interest to allow the Indians under their 
charge to go off whenever they choose, and are even accused 
of furnishing them with rifles and ammunition; during their 
absence the agents are able to pocket the supplies furnished for 
their use, These reservation Indians make raids on the northern 
frontier of Texas, hundreds of miles away. Messrs. Sweet and 
Knox cite a case in which a band of marauding Indians were 
tracked by Lieutenant Bullis for 1,266 miles, back to a point 
within three miles of the agent's house on a reservation, and yet 
the agent declined to interfere. Lieutenant Bullis was obliged to 
retrace his steps without either the thieves or the stolen stock. 
Little attention is pe by the authorities at Washington to these 
complaints as to the proceedings of their own agents, and they 
a to be afraid of wounding the susceptibilities of the Mexican 

overnment by taking too energetic measures for stopping raids 
from across the frontier. 

It would be easy, did space allow, to quote a dozen stories 
from Messrs. Sweet and Knox’s book; and they have also much of 
interest to say respecting ranches devoted to the multiplication of 
sheep, goats, geese, and even of camels. The book is amusing, 
though perhaps the fun is sometimes rather forced. At any rate 
it shows that Texas has every natural advantage that can attract 
immigration, and that the development of railways, and consequent 
extension of agriculture, are rapidly ousting the rowdy element 
which forms the transition state between the end of savagery and 
the beginning of civilization. 


AFRICANA." 


M® DUFF MACDONALD is a Scottish missionary, and went 
in 1878 to Central Africa, accompanied by his wife. He 
remained at Blantyre, a station not far from Lake Nyassa, called 
after the birthplace of Dr. Livingstone, for about three years, and 
coliected a number of interesting facts regarding the negro races, 
His first volume contains these notes, put forward without much 
grace of style, but in a simple Fn onary I way, which impresses 
the reader by its evident impartiality and dispassionate air of truth. 
His second volume describes the journey to and from Blantyre, 
and the chief events of his stay. He learned the language very 
thoroughly, and seems to have overcome many of the difficulties 
which beset the ordinary traveller who endeavours to find out 
something of the real social and moral state of the African 

ple. He writes in a somewhat despairing tone of the present 
state of Central Africa. Christianity has made little progress. No 
machinery exists by which to control or suppress the slave-trade. 
Ivory is becoming scarce, and there is no industry in our sense of 
the word. The people in most places cultivate just as much 

und as will suffice for the actual wants of a few months. 
Should they lay by money or food, they believe it would be taken 
from them by force. No life is secure. Every villager knows that 
it is not only possible, but even probable, that before mornin 
dawns he may be shot down at his own door, and his wife an 
children carried away into hopeless captivity. Should he escape 
this fate, he may be torn away himself on some frivolous charge 
trumped up by a witch-finder, and condemned to perpetual slav 
or death torture. We have read no book since Speke’s 
which leaves so melancholy an impression on the mind as to 
the conditions of life in Central Africa; and if the object of 
Mr. Macdonald in publishing it be to warn us — any hope of 
doing good by missions until the curse of the Dark Continent is 
put down with a high hand, he may be considered to have attained 
it. True, such books as this can only be written by missionaries. 
We had occasion last year to s of the work done by Mr. 
Felkins and his fellow-labourers a little further north than the 
station of Mr. Macdonald, and there can be little doubt that these 
expeditions, if they have so far been of but little use to the natives, 
are gradually opening the country, making us familiar with the 
actual state of things, with the climate, with the possible produce, 
and perhaps helping to the gradual solution of a problem which, 
60 far, a to have eluded the grasp of politicians. 

Mr. Maedonald’s adventures were thrilling enough, but he 
makes little parade of them, and seems anxious to keep himself and 
his family and his personal history as much as possible in the back- 


* Africana; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa. By the Rev. Dufi 
Macdonald. 2 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


ground. We turn to the volume on native customs and beliefs 
with the greater interest. It is full of curious notes, some of 
a very valuable kind from an ethnological point of view. They 
are well illustrated by a series of native fables and stories. To 
each volume there is an appendix containing examples of tales 
and folklore, and all the contents are so well by means 
of numbered paragraphs that the absence of an index is scarcely 
felt. Mr. Macdonald parries the objection which may be made 
to the > ye of his book after so short an acquaintance with 
Africa by saying that “after a Christian mission has been 
established for a few years in a district the views of the people 
around may become so modified, especially on religion, that it 
is difficult to distinguish how much is native and how much im- 
— He goes on to promise that the reader will not find in his 
kk any religious belief that was suggested by Christian teaching. 
With regard to native law he gives the ile liberty “to read 
between the lines that our statements may be often modified by a 
maxim which is but ill concealed in native jurisprudence by the 
maxim that might ts right.” This ill-construsted but very sugges- 
tive sentence, we may remark in passing, is a very fair example of 
the way in which Mr. Macdonald has taken care of the sense and 
let the sounds take care of themselves throughout his volumes. 
At Blantyre the local chief was Kapeni, the ruler of a widespread 
tribe named the Yao; but the common people were the Anyasa, 
who had been subdued by the Yao tribe. Mr. Macdonald is 
hardly explicit enough on these points, and the reader is sometimes 
a little puzzled by allusions to facts which are perhaps so familiar 
to the author that he forgets that everybody does not know 
them. The language which he used was the Yao, and he describes 
it as very full, especially of names for objects of sense and for 
actions, but, of course, deficient in words for expressing abstract 
ideas. The Yao is easy to pronounce, almost every consonant 
being followed by a vowel. Its primitive condition is illustrated 
by an example. To express ninety-nine a Yao has to say “ Tens 
five and tens four—to this comes five, then four ”"—which is worse 
than French. With regard to morals, Mr. Macdonald complains 
much of the negroes’ want of truthfulness. They think you flatter 
them if you accuse them of falsehood. “ When natives wish to 
pay a high compliment to a European who has told them an in- 
teresting story, they look into his face and say, ‘O father, ro 
are a great liar!’” Mr. Macdonald has a high opinion of thei 
intellectual powers. In this he differs from many other writers. 
Their precocity has often been remarked, and we can well be- 
lieve it that boys of from twelve to fifteen could learn to 
read in six weeks; but few travellers confirm the further state- 
ment of Mr. Macdonald :—‘ There were many school children 
whose pro I watched with great interest, and who, I am cer- 
tain, if they had enjoyed the usual training, could have taken no 
mean place the Cambridge Wranglers.” are, of 
course, great differences intellect , 28 well as i , am 
the different tribes. “Compare an an ordinary 
Anyasa, and the former is at once seen to be physically superior. 
Mr. Macdonald could generally tell to which tribe a man belonged 
by his appearance; but he accounts for the degeneracy of the 
Anyasa by the demoralising operation of slavery. “The muster is 
a cruel tyrant ; the slave is a thief, a liar, and a miserable coward.” 
Mr. Macdonald makes some curious remarks on their appreciation 
of the Bible. They readily understood the Old Testament— 
“ familiar as they are witha state of civilization where a ‘ younger 
brother’ may be sold like Joseph, where a chief (like Saul) hunts 
a rival among mountains and caves, and where a headman thinks 
nothing of dividing a child to settle a dispute.” To the subjects 
of an African monarch the story of Pharaoh’s broken promise is 
the merest commonplace, “ while they feel that such hood in 
the prince would rather call forth the applause of his people so 
long as it seemed to be in their interest.” Where the vast majo- 
rity of the people are entirely at the disposal of guardians or slave 
masters, a species of resigned fatalism is developed. Once, when 
Mr. Macdonald was expounding the Sermon on the Mount, he was 
advised 'to omit “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof” and 
“ Take no thought for the morrow,” because, as @ matter of fact, 
the negro never thinks of to-morrow at all. They believe strongly 
in another life, “ You ask me,” said a chief, “ whether a man’s spirit 
ever dies. I cannot tell. I have never been in the spirit world; 
but this I am certain of, that spirits live for a very long time.” 
It is here that religious worship comes in, “ The spirits 
of the dead are the gods of the living”; and in translating the 
name of the Deity it was not found ible to distinguish it from 
the name used for soul or spirit. They hold that their gods mani- 
fest their existence by answering prayer, by appearing in dreams, 
and by speaking through the medium of a prophetess. “ The 
whole hamlet is oe, in slumber, when all at once the mid- 
night stillness is broken” by her ravings. The startled villagers 
“think it is war—the slavers have come—their first impulse is to 
run away,” but when they find it is the prophetess their fear sub- 
sides. ‘They go to hear what she has to tell, and creep back to 
their beds. In the morning she appears with her head bound up 
and “ her arms cut as if for new tatoos.” A god or a spirit is 
often represented, as in ancient Egypt, by a serpent, [t is not 
usual for any one but the chief to approach the gods. If the chief 
is from home his wife officiates. They worship, not so much indi- 
vidually, as in communities, The title of the chief to the priest- 
hood is strengthened by the fact that the gods are his relatives. 
« Every one that lives in a village recognizes these gods; but if 
any one removes to another village he changes his gods.” The 


chief, Kapeni, “ prays to his own relatives, and also to the old 
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gods of the place.” Bleek is of opinion that the word which they 
use for spirit and for god means “ great ancestor.” But amid the 
multiplicity of ancestors, and therefore of gods, a selection must 
of necessity be made. The chief of a village will not trouble 
himself about his great-great-grandfather. He will offer to his 
own immediate predecessors and say, “ Oh, father, I do not know 
all your relatives; you know them all; invite them to a feast 
with you.” If he is asked, “ What if they quarrel with the 
other relatives over their share of the feast? ” he replies, ‘* Let 
them quarrel ; I have given them enough.” In addition to these 
ancestors, they have local divinities, which, however, seem also 
on closer inquiry to resolve themselves into ancestors. Thus the 
god of Mount Sochi is Kangomba, of whom it is traditionally 
a that he was an ancient chief of the Anyasa, who were 
subdued by the Yao, as has been noticed above; and that when 
he saw ruin impending over his people he retired to a cave in 
the mountain onl never came forth again. He is now worshipped 
even by the Yao. “The Wayao chief Kapeni often asks some of 
the Wanyasa tribe that can trace connexion with Kangomba to 
help him ” in his offerings and supplications. 

e have said enough to show the value and interest of Mr. 
Macdonald's very unvarnished notes. We may conclude with a 
specimen of the “native tales literally translated.” It is headed 
“ Death,” and runs as follows :— 

This country was one where people did not die, and there came a woman 
that could not walk. People lived without sleep, and the woman said 
« <e t and two persons slept; then she caught one by the nostrils, and 
the other continued to breathe, and she said “ Arise!” the one arose, and 
the other died. She said,“ I am sorry, 1 have done wrong, I caught one 
by the nostrils, he cannot breathe, now mourn” (forhim). Then the people 
mourned, and continued three days. Afterwards they said, “ Carry him 
away, dig a grave, and bury him,’ and they buried him. People then 
discovered sleep ; death and sleep are one word; they are of one family. 
The woman that could not walk wrought mischief. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


RS. LANG has followed up her Geography of the British 
Isles and Possessions with a second and third part, dealing 

the one with Europe, the other with the remaining continents. 
Practice more even than in other matters makes perfect in the 
difficult art of compiling books where an immense number of facts 
have to be succinctly and clearly stated; and, though the first 
was good, we think that the second and third parts are better. 

the third part especially the very difficult task of carrying out 
that of the plan which necessitates the compression into a 
few lines of the whole history of whole countries is grappled 
with most gallantly.’ The author follows in her European volume 
the now usual plan of starting eastwards from England along 
the north, then returning westwards through the centre, and 
finishing with the three European peninsulas in the order of west 
to east. The sketch of the physical and pee geography of 
the different countries, with oe enough of their history to make 
the political geography intelligible, is very well done, the intor- 
mation being ample in amount, very closely and tersely put, and 
free from jejuneness, while carefully avoiding anything like in- 
dulgence in fine writing. A few passages which we have noted in 
passing as doubtful may be specified rather to show the general 
acc of the book than by way of fault-finding. We think 
that elbsinty no less than patriotism might question the rather 
positive statement that Gothenburg furnishes “the most daring 
sailors in Europe.” The lemming is, we are inclined to think, 
not a “ Norwegian rabbit,” but a kind of big field-mouse. In 
mentioning that the district of Tokay produces good red wine it 
might have been well to inform the youthful reader that the 
famous liquid he reads about under that name is not red, 
but amber. Finally, we do not quite know why Mrs. Lang 
should speak of Sphacteria as “dismally famous in Greek 
history.” There is surely nothing dismal in an uncommonly 
= fight well won, and resulting in what, if people had 
mn sensible, might have been a durable poe. So, in the 
third part, a political purist may question the 
Sealiel ts Mysia, Caria, and Ionia; and a dog lover might re- 
ach Mrs. Lang when she deals with the fauna of Tibet for 
forgetting the famous Tibetan mastiff. But this is the merest 
following of Momus. Mrs. Lang, as is proper, keeps rigidly clear of 
= insinuations. But perliaps some thoughtful youth may 
te a sensible conception of modern politics from her matter-oi- 
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fact and perfectly accurate statement that certain districts just 
handed over to Greece with a great flourish about nationality are 
“chiefly inhabited by Turks, the rest of the inhabitants being of 
Bulgarian or Slav extraction.” A good knowledge of the actual 
facts of geography is the best antidote to Professor Baloonatics 
Craniocracs. 

There could not be a much better warrant for the soundness of 
a short treatise on Physical Geography than Professor Duncan's 
name. A sixpenny Primer on such a subject can of necessity be 
little more than a very ingeniously classified glossary of terms, 
arranged so as to convey, in the best manner possible to the 
teacher, as much knowledge on the subject as the learner is capable 
of taking in. So far there is no doubt that Professor Duncan has 
achieved what is possible. He is neither over-prodigal of scientific 
hard words nor prudish about giving them where they are neces- 
sary. His definitions and descriptions are always clear and pre- 
cise, his arrangement excellent, and his examples well chosen, 
Such a subject, if taught to young children, requires a good deal 
to be done by the master in addition to the work of the text-book 
writer; and it is open to those who will to contend that the 
mental grasp it requires, though not remarkable in intensity, is, as 
with most of the physical sciences, of a kind not to be expected or 
profitably demanded from extreme youth. But that is contentious 
matter, and does not affect the question of the merit of this parti- 
cular accomplishment of a particular and definite task. 

The preface of Mr. Morris’s Readers informs us that thoy consist 
of “the author's well-known class-book History of England,” and 
that the paging corresponds to that of the same book. We can 
only understand by this announcement that Mr. Morris’s History 
has been issued in a new binding to serve some purpose recom- 
mended by the ever-changing formulas of the Education Depart- 
ment. If a history is well known, that dispenses the reviewer from 
attempting to make it better known, and if the wisdom of My 
Lords has occasioned a new demand for it in another form, that 
dispenses him from giving any particular opinion as to its intrinsic 
merits. We should, indeed, Line thought that a continuous his- 
tory of any country did not properly come under the term 
“ Reader.” By that word persons of some experience in teaching 
usually understand a collection of detached passages, each com- 

lete in itself, and as such affording the youthful mind a relief 
rom the doubtless tedious process of taking in in short instalments. 
something that can only be properly comprehended as a whole. 
For this purpose history is very well suited, but its suitableness is 
not, we should say, made the most of by cutting a continuous 
history into lengths. If My Lords, however, have arranged 
matters so as to adwit of this proceeding, on the heads of My 
Lords be it. As for Mr. Morris’s book in itself, it is a a 
accurate compromise between the old history and the new, ad- 
mitting many things which cannot be called historical, such as the 
derivation of Britannia from Brutus, but giving on the whole a 
sufficiently comprehensive and “ truelike,” if not true, account of 
the fortunes of the English realm. Its typographical devices for 
impressing facts and dates are decidedly good, and it has illustra- 
tions which, from experience as well as @ priori, we are able to 
pronounce not unimportant for its purpose. Beyond this there is 
not much to be said. 

The Standard Authors Readers are real readers, and by no 
means bad specimens of their kind. Each is decorated on the cover 
with an engraving from the Stratford bust of Shakspeare, in which 
that great man appears to wink as who should say, “ You will not. 
find anything much better than me in these volumes.” ‘I'he bust 
nage we | lends itself to this effect, and we are not prepared to 
say that the contents of the volumes, which mainly, though not 
wholly, consist of modern work, fail to bear out Shakspeare’s mute 
claim. But there is some very good literature in them for all that, 
and of a kind which is well fitted to produce the effect aimed at— 
the interesting of immature and comparatively uncultivated minds 
in literature that is good. Perhaps individual authors are some- 
what too liberally drawn on. We can testify to the use of such 
Readers in awakening in those who read them a desire to explore 
for themselves the books and authors given by sample, and in order 
to make the most of this very valuable effect the said books and 
authors should be multiplied as much as possible. For instance, 
Lord Dutferin’s famous Fetters deserve to be read by everybody, 
but four or five extracts from them are surely unnecessary. The 
aim of the reader-compiler should be, not only to give good work, 
but to make as far as is possible a catalogue raisonné of the best 
work available. He should be a kind of handy guide to the public 
library, which tends to multiply itself—an introduction to the 
bookshelf. In order to be this he cannot be too catholic or too 
miscellaneous in his selections, The Standard Authors Series goes 
a long way towards this goal. But it might, as it seems to us, go 
a little further. For instance, in these two volumes—which are, 
to the extent of ninety per cent. at least, drawn from authors 
of the present century—we find, to mention only the names 
that first occur to us, nothing from Landor, nothing from 
Peacock, nothing from Miss Austen, nothing from the Brontés, 
nothing from Thackeray, nothing from Lord Beaconsfield ( Venetia 
is a capital selection-ground tor the purpose), nothing from 
Shelley's Letters (containing some of the most admirable prose in 
English), little or nothing from Coleridge. If some of these 
writers had taken the place of the duplicates and triplicates 
from Lord Dufferin, Miss Mitford, Washington Irving (admirable 
— though they all are) and others, it would have been 

tter. 

Mr. Ransome very frankly confesses that his book is a mere 
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handy compilation from Canon Stubbs, Hallam, Sir Erskine May, 
and other standard authorities, intended for those who are not 
likely to consult the originals. The volume, therefore, requires little 
criticism, except to say that it is well written, clearly arranged, 
and for the most part accurate and exact. In the account of the 
great struggle of the seventeenth century Mr. Ransome is, how- 
ever, any but up to the facts. He ought to know that the 
statement—“ He [Charles] was wringing tonnage and poundage 
from the merchants as if the Petition of Right had never been 
heard of ”—is an absolutely unfair, not to say an absolutely untrue, 
statement of the case. all impartial and well-informed authority 
at the present day admits that tonnage and poundage were outside 
the Petition of Right, and were not “ taxes” at all, as they most 
certainly were not “ loans, gifts, or benevolences.” Nor does the 
way in which Mr. Ransome passes over the Septennial Act incline 
the reader to the belief that he has fully what is meant 
by constitutional history. Butas a boiling down of acknowledged 
authorities his book is not unworthy of a certain place. 

The summary of the events of the French Revolution, which 
Mrs. Gardiner contributed to Messrs. Longmans’ useful series 
of “ Epochs,” is very careful and exact in fact, if a little jejune 
and —— breadth of view. In dealing with the causes of the 
Revolution Mrs. Gardiner lays too much stress on the mere abuses, 
as they are called, of the ancien régime,and too little on the 
atrophy of the political system which preceded those abuses. The 
fault of the France of the late seventeenth and of the eighteenth 
century was not so much that one class had overwhelming privi- 

,as that all classes, owing to the results of the policy of 
Richelieu and Mazarin, were dislocated and could not work 
together. Even late in the seventeenth century the institution of 
Grands Jours kept up somethirg like « correspondence between 
the head of the State and its ones classes, but even this was 
allowed to die away. The extraordinary cleavage between classes 
in France was finally demonstrated by the emigration, and by the 
inability of even so apparently close a corporation as the Church 
to carry its influence integrally to the side of order and rational 
reform at the Revolution. It is scarcely a paradox to say that the 
Revolution came about, not because the — classes had too 
much political power, but because they had really none at all. The 
proudest duc et pair had, unless the sovereign chose, nothing more 
to do with law-making or government than his own footman, or 
his footman’s starving | Pool in some out-of-the-way province. 
It is very odd that no one has yet been found to put this view 
before Englishmen. There is no doubt of its truth, and so long 
as every one who deals with the subject recites over again 
the old quotations from Arthur Young, and the old matter about 
tailles and corvées, the French Revolution and the political im- 
potence which has rested on the nation ever since will remain 
unintelligible. 

It is difficult—nothing perhaps is more difficult—to write a good 
book on English grammar. But it must have been almost equally 
difficult to write so bad a book as Mr. Arthur Riches has written. 
It is so bad that it is useless to attempt to criticize it, except by a 
few instances. Mr. Riches asks for examples of adverbs that are 
compared, first by prefixing “more” and “ most”; secondly, by 
change of termination. One of his examples of the first case is 
“ hopeful”; this is probably the first time that hopeful has ever 
found itself classed as an adverb. He derives “ ness” from the 
French nez. He says that prosody comes from the Greek pro, to, 
and ode,a song. But perhaps the most valuable piece of miscel- 
laneous information with which he favours his readers is his defi- 
nition of a synedoche (sic). The charitable explanation that this 
is a printer's error is hardly to be claimed by a writer who, as we 
have seen, construes pro “to,” who classes ambidextrous under 
“ Greek prefixes,” who instances homeopathy as a compound of 
“homo.” It is lucky for Mr. Riches that he did not live in the 
days of the disputes as to obvia, 

n issuing anew edition of their Public Schools French Grammar, 
which, for the most part, is founded on the useful but not infallible 
work of Brachet, Messrs. Brette and Masson have summoned to 
their aid two other experts in French teaching, Messrs. Janau and 
Levander. The present volume contains the accidence only. It 
is certainly the fullest and most elaborate, and repeated revision 
seems to have made it one of the most accurate and scholarly, of all 
English-French grammars—a class of book not too frequently dis- 
tinguished by these qualities. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


WO more volumes of Messrs. Scribner's valuable series describe 

the naval operations of the Civil War (1)—the one treating of 

the operations on the Atlantic seaboard, the other of those in the 
Gulf and on the inland waters of the Confederacy. The navy bore 
a greater, and certainly a more important, part in the Civil War 
than is commonly he ere The blockade, owing partly to the 
exclusively agricul character of the South, partly to her want 
of naval defence, pressed upon her with extreme severity; and it 
should be remembered that Mr. Lincoln did not scruple to declare 
medicines contraband of war, in order to withhold as tar as possible 
from the Southern wounded the relief of chloroform and opium. 


Above all the South was deprived of her chief financial resource; her 
cotton crop, worth from forty to a hundred millions sterling, was 
‘or ten years if necessary ; it was by the active ions of the 
navy that her defences were pierced and riven, one apparently 
inaccessible region after another exposed to plunder and devastation. 
These volumes give a full account of the measures taken, first, to 
supplement the blockade by the seizure of several points of the 
Southern coast, and next to acquire the command of the inland 
waters of the Confederacy—a step which turned the flank of the 
Southern defence and finally cut the Confederacy in two. The 
operations of the navy upon the Atlantic coast had, before the end 
of the war, sealed almost every port and exposed great part of 
Georgia and the Carolinas to destructive and demoralizing raids. 
The Federal artillery on shipboard was vastly superior in power 
and accuracy even to the guns that armed the Confederate earth- 
works, The Federal ironclads would have been helpless as against 
the Warrior or the Glotre,and were hardly ocean-going ships at all ; 
but their armour and their power of movement enabled them, at a 
distance at which they were practically invulnerable, to overwhelm 
the land defences, dismount the Confederate guns, and crush the 
defenders under a shower of shot and shell. The Southern iron- 
clads and cottonclads, improvised out of river steamers or rafts, 
acted with signal courage and skill, but were no match for the 
weakest of their antagonists. Early in 1862 the navy struck 
haps the heaviest blow that the South received d the first 
three years of the war in the capture of New Orleans. e loss of 
her test commercial city was a most discouraging disaster to 
the South. More than that, it operated to discourage still more 
heavily her friends abroad ; it deprived her of the prospect of in- 
tervention, and postponed indefinitely that diplomatic ition 
which the Confederate Government had till then pretty confidently 
expected. But, worse than this, the fate of New Orleans showed 
what was likely to be the fate of every Confederate city or fortress 
accessible by water; it indicated pretty clearly that the enemy must 
before long obtain the command of every navigable river whose 
mouth was within their reach, and the greater re of the South 
was pierced by many such rivers. The fall of Fort Donnelson 
opened the Cumberland and Tennessee ; the capture of Island Number 
ak nap the upper part of the Mississippi at the command of the 
invaders and turned the flank of the Confederate defence in Southern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in Arkansas and Southern Missouri. 
New Orleans itself was absolutely indefensible — an enemy 
commanding the river. The defences on which it relied were 
two powerful forts commanding the principal mouth of the 
Mississippi and a kind of boom supposed to block the passage. 
The latter was pierced with no great difficulty; the forts were 
comp'etely overpowered by the fire of the fleet. From that 
moment it became evident that no earthworks such as the Con- 
federates could construct on the level of the water could hold 
their own against men-of-war or even gunboats. Vicksburg, a 
powerful fortress on the bluffs overhanging the-river at a point 
where the latter bent and doubled, exposing both the upper and 
the lower bend to the direct fire of its artillery, could not be 
assailed by a fleet alone. It was, however, speedily proved that 
ships could pass and repass it with comparatively little danger ; and 
from that time the entire course of the river was open to the in- 
vaders, and virtually closed to the Confederates. The fortress itself 
held out until July 1863, and then surrendered, not to the fleet, but to 
an enormous besieging army. If not from the fall of New Orleans, 
certainly from the of the fleet under the batteries of 
Vicksburg, the fate ot the Confederacy, in so far as it was a mili- 
tary and not a political question, was sealed. The South was cut 
in two, and the eastern half was surrounded by an enemy who 
had a practically unassailable base on every side. The collapse of 
the Western defence was from that moment a mere question of 
time. Their flank thus turned, the Western army of the Con- 
federacy was inevitably driven back upon Alabama and Southern 
Mississippi; and at the moment when the North was nearest to 
despair, when gold reached the highest point and the party of 
peace seemed strongest, one-half of the Confederate territory was 
in Federal hands, and the Confederate line, except in Northern 
Virginia, had been thrown back to the frontiers of Georgia and 
Alabama, almost at right angles to its original position, It is 
scarcely too much to say that the issue of the war was determined 
by the naval and not by the military operations ; that had the Con- 
federacy possessed a fleet capable of closing the ee and of 
defending the Atlantic seaports, the defeat of the North would 
have been as complete along the whole line as it was during the 
first three years in Virginia, where alone its naval supremacy did 
not come into play ; and that before the end of 1863 the endeavour 
to conquer the South would have been abandoned in despair. 
General G. H. Gordon publishes a revised and enlarged history 
of the operations of the Second Massachusetts Regiment from 
Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain (2). The operations in which the 
General and his regiment were concerned during the first year of 
the war were by no means brilliant or successful; and the author 
redeems the credit of the troops only at the expense of their com- 
manders. He is anxious not merely to make the best possible case for 
his own regiment and the other Massachusetts regiments with which 
it was generally connected, but to depreciate as far as possible the 
skill, daring, and foresight of the great Southern captains to whose 


(1) The Navy in the Civil War.—II. The Atlantic Coast. By Daniel 
Ammen, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy. ILI. The Gulf and Inland Waters. 
By A. T. Mahan, Commander US. Navy. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 


(2) Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain, in the War of the Great Rebel.on, 
1861-62. By George H. Gordon, Brevet Major-General U.S. Volunteers, 
U.S.A.; First Second Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 
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commands they chanced to be opposed. Considering at what 
numerical odds, under what disadvantage of every kind, Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson held their own at that period and gained more 
than one signal victory, the attempt is as venturous as it seeins 

As a matter of history, few men pretending to imparti- 
ality, or even to candour, have ventured to dispute the vast supe- 
riority in martial quality of the Army of Northern Virginia to the 
Army of the Potomac. No one ever umed to suggest that 
Banks or Pope, orindeed McClellan or Burnside, were comparable 
as strategists or tacticians to Lee and his lieutenants. But there 
is something ungenerous and unsoldierly in General Gordon's at- 
tempts to throw the sole blame of defeat upon the Federal com- 
manders, to deepen their disgrace by wanton depreciation of the 
eplendid military fame which the universal opinion of their pro- 
fession has awarded to the Confederate chiefs. 


Mr. McMaster’s History of the People of the United States (3) 
has reached a third edition without acquiring any considerable 
popularity or even notoriety in England. The first volume of the 
third edition, now before us, deals with the least interesting part 
of the period embraced by the work—the years of social, political, 
and financial confusion following the successful termination of the 
War of Independence. Mr. McMaster is by no means among the 
best or most readable of American historians. He shares their 
common disposition to exaggerate both the military and political 
pretensions of his countrymen. But any American history, how- 
ever partial, however deformed by patriotic passion or Republican 

judice, is worth perusal ; the very worst and least candid cannot 

ut serve to correct the current ideas of Englishmen regarding the 
martial achievements of Washington and his comrades and the 
complete success of the great Republican experiment. English- 
men seldom care to inform themselves at first hand upon these 
subjects; they are content to take for granted the received tra- 
ditions of Puritan virtue, Trausatlantic valour and political 
capacity, and the warmest eulogists of America are perhaps the 
most absolutely ignorant of American annals, Even in the most 
partial record the actual facts are instructive. Our fathers were 
content to believe that the founders of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, the sons and brothers of those who from 1650-60 made 
it a crime to read the Anglican service even in the privacy of a 
sick room, were beyond the Atlantic the champions of liberty of 
conscience. Something has been done during the last twenty 
years to dispel this most preposterous and unfounded of historical 
illusions ; but all Radicals and nine Conservatives in ten still 
imagine that Bunker’s Hill was a glorious victory for the 
Americans, that the United States owed their independence to 
native courage and skill, and that their use of that independence 
was from the first highly honourable to their wisdom, patriotism, 
and practical talent for self-government. It is impossible to read 
even hastily the worst and most inaccurate of American histories 
and retain these agreeable impressions. The hastiest perusal of 
the volume before us would suffice to convince the reader 
that the first results of the American Revolution were as unsatis- 
factory and as discreditable as those of most similar civil con- 
flicts. The first six years of independence were years of anarchy 
and confusion, of national bankruptcy and disgrace. Congress 
was impotent, the States were unscrupulous and selfish, the 
ple lawless, vindictive, and utterly indifferent alike to the 
tesa of their States and of the Union. They proved their 
patriotism by a merciless and murderous persecution of the loyal 
minority in the teeth of solemn treaty obligations ; they displayed 
their talent for self-government by defrauding their defenders of 
the ey pay and pensions, hardly earned by suffering, if not 
by brilliant military achievements; they cheated the public 
creditor, and reduced the power and reputation of the Government 
to the present level of Mexico, the level of France under 
Robespierre, or Greece under Capo D'Istrias. It was not until 
the national dignity and credit had been degraded to the lowest 
possible point, till the utter impotence of Congress, the ruin of 
ublic credit, the financial and commercial confusion had been 
felt as a personal inconvenience, and something more than an in- 
convenience, by every trader, farmer, and planter in his own in- 
dividual business, that the statesmen of the Union could obtain a 
hearing for their schemes of reorganization, that the necessity of a 
Central Government, abie to legislate for national interests, to 
regulate commerce and undertake engagements with foreign 
Powers, was recognized. It took six years of political, social, and 
financial anarchy to overcome the petty jealousies of the States 
and the lawless temper of the populace, to convince the people that 
they needed a Government, to convince the State authorities that 
they must forego some portion of their independence to preserve 
the national existence. Mr. McMaster's first yolume is, in short, 
an account of the condition to which the revolted Colonies 
were brought by their own success, of the bitter experiences neces- 
sary to convince Transatlantic Republicans that even a Republic 
stood in need of a Government, and that a Government must be 
able to coerce and punish as well as to coax and reprove. It may 
surprise orem | of our readers to learn that towards the close of the 
last century liberty of conscience found little or no favour in New 
England, that Massachusetts was with difficulty persuaded to 
tolerate Episcopalian worship or permit a bishop consecrated after 
the Anglican fashion to enter the State. 
Whether he writes sober sense or wilful paradox, Dr. O. W. 


(3) A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to 
the Civil Ware daha Bath McMaster. Vol ‘Third 


Holmes is always readable (4). He is so well known to educated 
Englishmen as a poet and philosopher that it will probably — 
some of our readers to meet him in the character of a medical 
essayist, to learn that his title is not academical merely, but pro- 
fessional. An essay on homceopathy is flavoured by the pleasant 
bitterness, the agreeable pungency, so familiar to the admirers of 
Dr. Holmes’s social and literary criticisms. On the epidemic or 
contagious character of puerperal fever; on the fashions, national 
and secular, which affect disease and its treatment; on what he 
calls the “currents and counter-currents ” of medical opinion, he 
writes as cogently, clearly, and practically, as upon subjects more 
intelligible to the general reader. Two of the volumes before us (5) 
appear to be different rather than successive editions; the contents 
of both are ia the main identical, but each contains some papers 
not to be found in the other. His Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life (6) consists of essays of the sort with which his admirers 
are familiar. The most striking, and even yet perhaps the 
most interesting, is that entitled ““ The Inevitable Trial.” In its 
= aspect, at all events, the Civil War may seem to have 
mn pretty thoroughly threshed out; upon the merits of the 
quarrel the elder among us have long since made up our minds ; 
and those who are too young to remember the intense excitement 
| of those four years—an excitement scarcely less passionate than 
| if the war had been waged on our own shores—care little about 
issues so long ago and so completely decided by the sword. But 
even on such a theme the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” can 
hardly write a hundred pages without saying something worth 
notice. Upon the one question of fact with which he deals Dr. 
Holmes is as unfair and uncandid as were most of his country- 
men. A man so well informed should be ashamed to reprint 
at this date the allegation that the South wantonly began the 
war. It is difficult to understand how he can now be ignorant 
that the bombardment of Fort Sumter was deliberately forced 
upon Beauregard by the despatch of a Federal fleet—a sur- 
prise attempted in direct breach of the solemn pledges of 
the Federal Government. But upon the necessity of the war, 
the impossibility of a lasting peace, the martial qualities which 
would have rendered the South a dangerous neighbour, despite 
her inferiority of numbers and resources, so long as the fugitive 
slave question remained an open sore, his remarks are pertinent, 
— true, and in a measure original. The real case of the 
orth, from a statesman’s point of view, has seldom or never 
been better stated. 

We need not do more than mention the fourth edition of a 
treatise like Dr. Nichols’s Whence, What, Where ? (7), a discussion 
of the nature and destinies of man, inspired by strong theological 
convictions, but argued and illustrated mainly from the standpoint 
of the professional physician. 

Mr. Carnegie’s account of his tour through Great Britain and 
Ireland (8) might have been as readable as any book on so trite a 
theme as an American’s view of English scenery and English life 
well can be, had he had the taste andself-denial to limit it to one- 
half its actual length, and to leave out his remarks upon political 
questions, which, in the absence alike of thought, know » and 
experience, are commonly flippant and invariably foolish. American 
criticisms upon subjects like Irish disaffection and Scotch content- 
ment may be interesting and even valuable to those who know ten 
times as much of the subject as the foreign critic; but to give 
them either interest or value they must be the fruit of real, if 
somewhat hasty, study from a new and special point of view, not 
the mere petulant utterances of national prejudice. Mr. Carnegie’s 
political remarks might, with scarcely an exception, have been 
written by an editorial apprentice in the office of a Chicago or San 
Francisco journal. 

Mr. Little's instantaneous photographs of American yachts are 
worthy of a more ornamental binding (9). Nothing else is wanted 
to give them a high place among drawing-room-table volumes. 
The views are pretty in themselves, the execution is perfect, and 
the contrast between the white sails, the black hulls, and the grey 
sea is such as photography seldom attains. 

In English Literature in the Eighteenth Century (10) Mr. Perry . 
has chosen a somewhat trite subject, and is disposed to criticize 
and comment more than is compatible with what would seem to 
be the proper purpose of a work of this kind—to familiarize the 
American public with a literature of which they have heard much 
and read little. If Mr. Perry had contented himself with giving 
a sketch of, and extracts from, the principal and most characteristic 
works of the period embraced by his volume, without entering 


(4) Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science; with other 
Addresses and Essays. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in Harvard University, &c. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

) Medical Essays, 1842-1882. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston : 
Heeriton Mifflin, & Co. London : Triibner & Co. 

6) Pages froman Old Volume of Life: a tion of Essays, 18 
By Wendell Holmes. Boston : Mifflin, & 
London: Triibner & Co. 

% What, Where? A View of the Origin, Nature, and Desti 
rs lan. By James KR. Nichols, M.D., A.M., Author of “ Fireside Science ” 
a Redoege Edition, revised. Boston: Williams & Co, London: Triibner 

8) An American Four-in-Hand in Britain, By Andrew Camegie. 
: Charles Scribner’s Sons. London : & Co. 

(9) Instantaneous Marine Studies. Taken by David Mason Little. 
Boston : Cupples, Upham, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. - 
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into critical and literary theories of his own, his book might have 
been materially reduced in bulk, and rendered by that — 
alone more eomptaiie to the public. 
Mr. Day confesses that in pre his observations on S 
From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules (11), he has 
under great obligations to a guide-book with which we reins 
ourselves unacquainted. The arrangement, the style, and the 
treatment of many topics would of itself have suggested some such 
origin for the present volume, and those who may wish to learn 
without the trouble of a journey just what a personaily conducted 
tour might teach them of Spain, will find Mr. Day's volume a 
little more readuble than an rage guide-book. 
Mr. Moore’s Poems, Antique and Modern (12), have been very 
— the fruit of many years of labour, but labour, we are con- 
to say, not advantageously bestowed. The poems, as a 
aad display as little insight into the true spirit of the antique with 
which they deal as of the more complicated ideas of modern 
try. d whether the subject be ancient or modern, the treat- 
ment is apt to be bald, the style prosaic, and often worse than 
prosaic, the versification such as implies defective ear or defective 
taste, or both. 
The most remarkable of Mr. Isaac Flagg’s poetical efforts is an 
endeavour to paraphrase portions of Saosaiien in the dialect of 
Hosea Biglow (13), an attempt on whose success we will not pre- 


om’s Shakspeare Examinations (14) contain the ques- 

oun and answers of an examination in two or three Shakspearian 

me in a Virginian girls’ school, as well as an essay on the use of 
as a class-book. 


sts and its People. By Henry Dey. New York: G.P. Putram’s 


(12) Poems, 1a and Modern. By Charles Leonard Moore. Phila- 
delphia: Potter & 
Pedantic By Isaac Flagg. Boston: Ginn, Heath, 


(14) Two Shakspeare Examinations; with some Remarks on the Class- 
room Study of Shakspeare. By W illiam Taylor Thom, M.A., Professor of 
— Literature in Hollins’ Institute, Virginia. Boston: Ginn, Heath, 
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Head-Master—RICHARD ¥. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 


ve 
Apply to the 


EN SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 


-—Four, value £20 to 
on September 7 * Boys under Fourteen. 


LEAMINGTON 
TERS 
‘or particulars apply to the 


COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organized 
as salty with Sore opportunities French. Climate suited to Delicate, 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
‘ead-Master W. TAYIOR, M.A. former! Fellow of St. John 

A First-Grade Cece | prepari BOYS for the Caivpreition, ond for the Service Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR pared for the Public 

The buildings are re heathy situated, facing a The Schoolrooms and dormitories 
are large, airy, and well lighted, and the Playground covers ten acres, There are fives courts, 
a covered playshed with gymnasium, and « carpenter 's shop. 


|, £24 pe: 
NEXT TERM begins S1.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MaAsTER. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGES GUERNSEY. 
GORE COURT, TUNSTALL (near SITTINGBOURNE). 
The Rev. H. B. ‘ALLEN, M.A. (late Scholar of Winchester and B.W.C. Oxford) 
and A. W. W. eerranie & teen Oxford, late Exhibitioner of Winchester) prepare 
BOYS from the ages of Eight to Fourteen for the Public Schools and Navy. The house 
stands on gravel and chalk soil in a park of 100 acres. Terms, £100 a year. 


Rev. Ridding, Heed Master of Winchester College. 
_ The Rev. \ Second Master of Winchester College. 
The Rew C non Wordsworth, Fellow of Brasenove and Oriel College, 
“Bic Joncas F-RS., Wimpole Strest, Cavendish Square. 
COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Terma, Sen apply to W. Brace. 


| 
| } 
| — — 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 4 

| 

| 

AnE enced Master is provided for every Twelve Boys. 

oF "Pwo Forel Masters for French end German. 

Special preparation for all Competitive Examinations and for the Universities. ; 

School Chapel and detached Sanatorium. | 

| 
. | 
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CRUPE WEL NEXT "TERM, commen LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. Merton Colle; exe, Oxford. BOARDERS soceivad 
in the Senior Department by the Head -Master ; in the Junior Spvertment by the Rev. W 
Bgacn, M.A. (for fifteen years Arsistant Master at Derby School). 


F{ALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
near London._HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) ond 
.C.C.. Oxford. late Assistant-Master ‘at Sedbergh) 
re BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For Prospectus and references apply to 

br. CLain FXILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. HALF- TERM. June 18 to August 


PREPA RATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, NORTHCOTE 

moves, RUGBY.—During the last four years Pupils from this school have gained O; 
Scholarships at 1880), Rugby (June 1881), Haileybury (March 1883), and a 
Nomination at Clifton 1883), and, out of Thirty-two sent Entrance 
nation at different ipabli Is, not one has ed.— ad-Master, M. J. F. 
BRaACKENBURY, M. 


REV. D. D. ALLEN, M.A., Findon Rectory, WORTHING, 
late Fellow and Tuto: =, Mapdslen College Oxford, assisted by a Cambridge First- 
Classman, takes PUPILS. ‘Three have passed into Oxford this term. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Rev. A. PRITCHARD, 
who for the last five years has been assisted by his brother, Professor PRITCHARD, late 
RM. BN. Acntene, Woolwich, bon a FEW VACANCIES for next term.—For particulars, of all 
neluding this month's, address Kev. A. PRiTcHARD, Hill Lands, Wargrave, near 
Henley-on-Thames, 


| J SKITES, GODALMING (formerly a Charterhouse Board- 
house).—C. §. JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll:, Oxon., receives TEN BOYS to be 
for the Public Schools. 


Established 1836. 

FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOURGATE STREET, E.C. ABEKDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss8z). 


ese 


Accumulatea =... 


[HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
£250,000 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life aw Holders exceed .. £309,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,000 
OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNGILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Enp Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


T° SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 126 Chancery Lane, London, offers facilities 

their clients. Particulars furnished by return. of post. 
OFFICE, 


P FIRE 
al CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
insurances inst by Fire ani Light ee in all parts of 
Loss claims arranged with and libecalice 
come J. BROOMFIELD), 


MES. LAWRENCE, FEAREGG HOUSE, WIMBLEDON 
PARK, has vacancies for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS. Classes Re-open Monday, 
September 24. —For particulars apply to Mrs. LAW RENC 


PENINSULAR and ORIENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER_ MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, & ce 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN Monday. 
rom Gravesend, 


ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY . wef Wednesday, 12:30 PM. 
RALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, and From Brindisi, Monday. 
Every Tuesday. 
OFFices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


‘THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). 
A perfect Reservoir Pen. Is not a peint-orter, but a nibbed pen (fine, medium, or 
broad) to suit all writers. Carries a large supp! T. f in 
Fitted with Tridinm-nointed ALLADIUM 5s. 6d. 
As flexible and as durable as Go: 
all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Tos. De La Rue & Co.. Loudon. 


NOTICE. —MORTLOCK’S DINNER SETS, Faceimiles of the 
patterns of the Eighteenth Centery, including many special designs in Tournai, 
Dresden, Rouen, and Oriental characte: 
Sole addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Establisl.e1 1863.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. 
LFe4L & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an to £86 7s, 6d. 
‘or the five years, carrying annual increase death, if happening 
before the next Division. . 

Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in future Bonas, 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Ear! Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profi 
beloag to the Assured. 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Keport, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli- 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary . 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
UGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

and 19.20, Morwell Street. W. Established isos. 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
MODELLED PLASTER WORK, 


Original Designs and Reproductions of Old Work. 
MADE IN PORTABLE PANELS. 
EASILY FIXED TO ANY CEILING OR WALL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
109 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 


ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 
Cocks’ Reading Sauce induces appetite, accelerates diges- 
READING tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS. 


“Gane ae Say adjusted by those having a thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the eye combined with optical experience.” 


QNE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace 

their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited to the 
sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W., 
having made the adjustment of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty 
years, personally adapts his improved lenses. The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A., 
Cantab.,2 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes : “ The spectacles are perfect, and 
‘a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ———, and took the oppor- 
tunity to mention your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” Similar 
Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Rev. Charles Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late 
Mayor of Dover, &c. &c. Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to 
‘wait on Mr. LavRaNcE. Pamphiet—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free. 

City Branch, 6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Stand 


lard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


—W. W. STopparr, 
Lc., F.C.S., City Ana ‘yst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LESCULAP. 


THE ONLY 
PALATABLE NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


A Positive Cure for Stomach, Liver, and Eidney 
Affections. 


THE BEST HOUSEHOLD REMEDY AND SPECIFIC 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH TESTIMONIALS, POST FREE. 
Sold by Chemists, 1s. 6d. and 2s. per Bottle. 


COCOA. 


ZSCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY, Lonrten, 
38 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingredicnts, 


ROWLANDS’ 


and can also be had ina 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOR, 
OIL. for fair and golden-haired people and children.. 
Sold everywhere. 


RD’S MAGNESIA.— 
remedy i Acidity of the Stomach, 
Indigestion 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 


ure Solution is the best 


121,300 
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HOTELS. 
Brees —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade. 


nd West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete organisation. 
ious Coffee-rooms and large Reading-rooins for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
| mem in the Hotel. Communicat.ons and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN | BULL, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE.-—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
Table-d'hote Six to Bight o'clock, af separate at thi 


TOTL AND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay). —TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sen views. Comfort with 
rs. and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excelient sands and promen. The best bath; 

io the Island. Govd anchorage for yachts.— Apply to the Maxact GER. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ An agreeable, refreshing, and useful drink.” 
Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


PARCELS POST DEPARTMENT. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY will be at 
liberty to transfer their names to the Parcels Post Department of 
the Library on and after August 1, on receipt of a Deposit of 
10s., to be applied in defraying the cost of Pareels of Books 
required by 


The names of New Subscribers to the Parcels Post Department of the 
Library will be entered on the following Terms : 


One Volume at One Time......... One Guinea per annum. 
Three Volumes at One Time ... Two Guineas per annum. 
Six Volumes at One Time ...... Three Guineas per annum. 


And Two Volumes at One Time for every additional Guinea, 
with a Deposit of 10s. on account of postage. 


In order to avoid the risk of disappointment or delay, Subscribers are 
recommended to send their List of Books required a day or two beforehand. 
Every List should contain at least twice the number of volumes required, 
of Books actually published and in circulation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitep, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — —NOTICE. 
Copies of all New Books of more than average interest are added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT as coment increases, ample | is the 

Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 

[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 64. each will sosices. viz.: 
% a 75, 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Krrkianp, 
Corz, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 

Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, China, a Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 


Islands, and all parts of the 
£i 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and ay ag ey the world, 
‘American 


to all European countries, the yy 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
and Madeira, 
£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in 
and to the Common or 
Openfield System of Husbandry: an Essay in History. By aed 


SEEBOHM. 
Lonemans & Co. 


the Laws and Customs of Four chapters’ India 
the Colonies, and all Continen ited States. 


Fourth Thousand, 3d. ; 2s. 6d. per dozen ; 20s. per 100. 

Te RUDIMENTS of COOKERY; with some Account of 

tee eens te Doss a Manual for Use in Schools end Houses, By A. C. M. Examiner 
Northern Union of Schools of Cookery. 


British Medical 
really usefal little manual.” —Queen. 


"HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 323, is 
just published. 
CONTENTS 
1. THE LIFE OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 
2. THE ANCIENT, MEDIAZVAL, AND MODERN STAGE. 
3. THE RURAL POPULATION OF ITALY. 
4. M. GLASSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. 
. THE ANGLER'S LIBRARY. 
6. M. DE BEAUCOURT’S CHARLES VII. OF FRANCE. 
7. SNAKES. 
8 PEDIGREES AND PEERAGES, 
9. THE FRENCH IN ANAM AND TCNQUIN. 
London, Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. X.—AUGUST. 
CONTEN 
THICKER THAN WATER. By som Payy. Chapters XL.—XLIII. 
“ABSOLUTION.” By E. Nesbit. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS (concladed), By R. L. STEVENSON. 
METEOROLOGY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By R. H. Scorr. 
WHEN WE HAVE GONE AWAY. ByA.K. H. B. 
A DREAM OF MILLIONS. By M. Beruam-Eowanps, Author of “ Kitty.” 
THAT BIG TROUT. By E. Levnox Pest. 
AT THE DOCKS. By the Author of ** Charles Lowder.” 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Chapters III.&1V. By Brer Harre. 
Lonomans, GREEN, & Co. 


‘(HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXL, is 
published Tu1s Dar, 
CONTENTS 
1. DEAN SWIFT IN IRELAND. 
2. PROGRESS OF MEDICINE, 
3. THE REAL LORD BYRON, 
4. MODERN FARMING. 
5. FARRAR’S ST. PAUL AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
6. THE RACES OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 
7. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
8. THE INDIAN CRISIS, 
9. THE FUTURE OF PARTIES AND POLITICS. 
JouNn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACK WOOD's MAGAZINE for AUGUST  1883.. 
No. DCCCXIV. 2s. 6d. 
Conrants: 

THE MILLIONAIRE. Part V. 

THE BELKA ARABS. By A PaLestixe Exrioner. 

RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 

REMINISCENCES OF A ROSSSHIRE FOREST. 

KING MTESA. 

ON THE ROAD TO ROSCOFF REGATTA, 

TRYING THE YACHT. 

MASTER TOMMY’'S EXPERIMENT : a Hanther-Burning Story. 

JAMES FERGUSON, THE “ ASTRONOMER.” 

LIBERAL SUBSERVIENCE TO FRANCE AND ITS RESULTS. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


o 


Now ready, New Series, No. II., 6d. 
THE CORNHILL “MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS: 
SOME SICK POOR. With Illustrations by A. C. Corbould. 
THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts. Part I. 


GIANT'S ROBE. _ By the Author of * Vice Versi.” Chapter 4. Malakoff 
THE Chapter 5. Neighbours. Chapter 6. So Near ‘al yet so Far. With 


Illustrations by 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIRAGE. With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 
tkinson. 


THE BACKSLIDER. With Illustrations by J. P. A 
THE MANNERS OF POSTHUMOUS MAN. 
London : SuiTu, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For AUGUST 1883. 


WHY NOT PURCHASE THE SUEZ CANAL? By Epwarp Dicey. 

THE GERMAN AND BRITISH ARMIES. By Captain Hozier. 

A LEAF FROM THE REAL LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By J. A. Froups. 

PAINTERS AND THEIR PATRONS. By W. Arcner SHER. 

FRANCE AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. By Lawzexcez C.. 
OODRICH. 

AFTER DEATH. By Norway Pearson. 

WOMEN AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Mrs. Fawoerr. 

AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NOTES. By Groace Jacop 

THE LOCUST WAR IN CYPRUS. By Miss C. F. Gonpoy Cummine. 

AIX-LES-BAINS AND ANNECY. By the Right Hon. Lord Lamixcrox. 

OUR INDIAN STEWARDSHIP. By Miss FLoReNce NIGHTINGALE. 


iy). 
THE CHOLERA AND OUR WATER-SUPPLY. By Dr. Percy FRaykiaxp. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
For AUGUST: 


The Suez Canal Question ‘4 T. Reid, M.P. 
Servitude. B: Davitr. 
her By James Anth Froude, 
of Se Sailing ilbert Hamerton. 
‘Nonconformists ning. By Henry Richard, M.P. 
Four Chief A va 
Europeans and Natives in India "2 Alfred H. 
M. Renan on Himself. lewellyn Da 
Contemporary Thought By Protessor F. H. Geffeken.. 


ste, 


London : SIMPKIS, MARSIALL, & Co. 
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TTALIAR POLICY IN THE EAST. By the Marchese Nopin! VITELLESCH! (Senator 
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Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLXXXVI. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS : 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Chapters 28-30. 
THE PULSE OF ENGLISH ART IN 1883. 
IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
RANCHE LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
TWO TURKISH ISLANDS TO-DAY. 
FRANCIS GARNIER. 
ON SOME RECENT THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL. By Hawraorne. Chapters 44-47. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CosTENTS For AUGUST 1883: 
1. BELINDA. By Miss Ruopa BroventTox. Continued. 
2. NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 
3. TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE. To be continued. 
4. EDGAR POE AND HIS BIOGRAPHERs. 
5. THE SIEGE OF BERLIN. 
6. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD AND TIE 
CRIMEAN WAR. Conclusion. 
7. KEEP MY SECRET. 
8. RICHARD WAGNER. 
9 IONE STEWART. By Mrs. Lyxy Continued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
For AUGUST. 


CONTENTS : 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE EAST. By Haroup A. Perry. 
THOUGHTS ON FAMILY POLITICS. By Tomas Tantivy. 
HOMES OF THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. By Hvucu E, Hoare. 
THE ENGADINE. By the Rev. G. F. Browne. 
THE RIDE OF THE DEAD. By W. II. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. By Sr. Gronce Mivarr. 
THE MAHMAL AND THE BRITISH TROOPS IN EGYPT. By Putiirp Veryvoy 


SMITH 
ATTLE COUNTRY OF CANADA. By ALEXANDER STAVELEY 
THE SCIENTIFIC NOVEL, AND GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. By Hren E, EcErtoy. 
THE VOLUNTEERS AS A MILITARY FORCE. By Francis Rapcvirre. 
A DEFENCE OF SPORT. By Ricuanp JErreRizs. 
CURRENT POLITICS. Ry the Evirors. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


“ An amazing shillingsworth.""— Vanity Fair. 
Now ready, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2}d. 
Akt and LETTERS for AUGUST: an Illustrated Magazine 
of Fine Art and Fiction. Conducted by J. Comyns Carn. 
CONTESTS: 


THE JAPANESE MASK (Frontispiece). Engraved by Epwoyp Yox, 
from the Picture by ALFRED STEVENS. 


1. BOOKBINDING. With 4 Illustrations. 
2. MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. With 6 Illustrations. 
3. FRENCH ACTORS. With 11 Illustrations. 
4. ENGLISH OR DUTCH? By HeLtey Krer Browy. 
5. NOTES. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


ited by T. 8. Escort. 


CONTENTS. 
AND ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Lfow Say. 

THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH M. DE LESSEPS. By 0.C. WATERFIELD. 
THE IMPORTATION OF DISEASE. By C. Creranrtox, M.D. 
BYRON AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. By G. 8. VENABLEs, Q.C. 
CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER ENGLISHMEN IN INDIA. By CC. MAcrRAr. 
THE STAGE IN RELATION TO LITERATURE-—II. By the Earl of Lyrrox. 
FRANCE AND SYRIA. By Captain C. R. Conver, C.B., R.E. 
MEDICAL FAMILY REGISTERS. By Francis GAuTon, F.R.S. 
NEW GUINEA AND ANNEXATION. By Sir Juuivus Voacru, K.C.M.G. 
MIRACLES AND MEDIUM-CRAFT. By H, DoyKry, M.D. 

R_BOER POLICY. By C. B. Cuark, F.R.C.S.E, 
OU Ky » Hon. See. of the Transvaal 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. I. Machinery. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


GALLERY of COMPARATIVE SOULPTURE, PARIS.— 
See View in BUILDER; also of National Lifeboat Houses; Villa, ‘Harrow; and All 
Saints District Church, Ipswich—Half a Century of Professional Journalism—Croydon—Some 
Points in Town Government—History of Freemasons —Builders’ Machinery—On Improve- 
ments in Artificial Lighting—Nottinzgham pal &ce.—4d.; by 
post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 
Now ready. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 203. 
Postage, 1s. 6d. extra. 


“ Increases year by year in size and in the extent and value of its information.”~ Times. 


GTREET'S INDIAN and COLONIAL MERC 


DIRECTORY, 1882-83. 


This Annual offers to manufacturers of England a reliable and valuable guide to the 

in Mere! a, China, Ja in, and the Eastern Seds, Ai Australia, New Zealand, 
ritish Columbia, the West Be. Wi frican Settlements, Gold Coast Colony, Liberian 
Coast, and all the Colonies The hay 


revised (locally) at great that vea hy book o: 
tail Trade Returns, Populations, Maps, and other information 
useful to Merchants. 


London: G. STREET & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. ; Street Brovwens, 5 Serle Street, W.C. 
New York: 8.M. PETTENGILL & Co. Boston: 8S, M. PETTENGILL & Co, 
NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 

“aa List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
Pith SATURDAY REVIEW to any partof the United Kingdom, £18s. 24. per annum (ia 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens,S.W,. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


By Mra. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ George Geith,” “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss E. 


FAIRFAX-BYRRNR. 
“Isa singularly powerful and fascinating story : it is written with coment lous care, and it 
contains many passages of great beauty. It is full of striking portraits of all kinds and t 
from Serag, the fierce and bitter oid ical weaver, to the slender but spiritually valiant 
Lavinia Pearse.” —Academy 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser-Tytrer. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“There are some powerful scenes in the book, notably the death of Thornton, Daisy's 
unlucky husband."’—.i thenceum. 


HELENE. By Mrs. Arraur Kennarp. 2 vols. 


“ The descriptions stem scenery are exceedingly happy, and the book ow well 
deserves reading, if if only for its grace and vivacity.’ ne Daily telegraph. 


ESTCOURT. By Lord James Dovetas. 


A Novel of Sport and Love. 


“Lord James Douglas has a happy style. tlemen and his women are 
charming. Thed » descriptive skill of the pts by however, woud alone make * Estcourt’ popular. 
Iti is by far the most yy! work of fiction of the lighter kind we have had this season. 

* Estcourt’ will scon be in everybody's hands.”—County Gentleman. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. By 


Miss R. N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 6s. 
__** Fresh, lively, and thanks to the skill with which the heroine's character is drawn, really 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. 


Not.ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Karaarine 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols, 


FARMER JOHN. By Georce Hormes. 
3 vols. 
THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Author 


of “St, Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. _ By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vols. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heten Maruers, 


Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” &c. Second Edition, 8 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—VOLUME III. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 320, cloth, Is. 


MARLOWE’S FAUSTUS 


AND 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 
From the German, by JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 


To be had cut edges or uncut edges. 
Also uniform in size and price, 
PLAYS from MOLIERE, With Introduction by Professor 
Henry MORLEY. 
SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. With Introduction by Professor 
Henry MORLEY. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


CHEAP NEW EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
niform Edition, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; half vel. gilt top, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 
Tae GOLDEN CALF, Miss Brappon’s Recent Novel. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LANCASHIRE LAWYER. 
Now ready, crown Svo. 400 pp, with Index and Table of Contente, handsomely bound 


Tarton, Attor an 
many an ings 

Bolton. fine Portrait of the Author, Seve Steel 
of art. be Samus in the 


Bolton: THE D. 
Manchester: TUBS, BROOK. CUBYOTAL, Markes Street. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 


THE SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. Edited 


by Mark Pattison. With Portrait after Vertue. Limp parchment antique, 

price 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
* A charming edition of one of the most remarkable series of poems in the lancuage by the 
person most qualified of all m men living to be its editor. Mr. Pattison does all nat =. Lys 
wish ond more or less, he must indeed be difficult to 


Second Edition, revised, with many Additions, 2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated. 


THE MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELEC- 


TRICITY. By E. Hosrirrauier. Translated by JuLivus Maren, Ph.D. 
Vol. I.—ELECTRIC GENERATORS, ELECTRIC LIGHT. Price 12s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


BODY and WILL ; being an Essay concerning 
Will in its Metaphysical, "Physiological, and Pathological Aspects, By 
my Maupsuey, M.D, 


Large crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, cloth, 9s. 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN, 1875-1881: 


Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E. G. Hotruam, M.Inst.C.E. 


“ His book, which we recommend very heartily as excellent reading for seaside or fireside, 
must make all who mo ape Capen coger to So and t is asant to hear that a 
traveller in that quaint and pleasant land * may everywhere find a smile of welcome and a 
helping hand.’ ”—S¢#. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY; its 


Battlefields and its People. By Bertram Mitrorp. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


VIENNA, 1683: the History and Consequences 


of the Defeat of the Turks — Vienna, September 12, 1683. By Jonn 
Sopreski, King of — and CHARLES Leorotp, Duke of Lorraine. By 
Hesry ELLIor MALDEN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION of INDIA. 


By A. K, Conngwt, Author of “ Discontent and Danger in India.” 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. By 
ALEXANDER Ecker. With Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s 
Correspondence, and Portrait of the Professor, from the German, by ALFRED 


Crown 8vo, cloth, €s. 


SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptologist and Trans- 


lator of the Bible. By P. W. CLarpEs. 
“ This handy and well-printed volume topate of a character fast becoming scarce among us— 
the man who, through quiet habits and early hours, —- to combine warewdness and care 
in business matters with accurate Tata he literary problems.""—Academy. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old English Poem. Trans- 


lated into Modern Rhymes by Lieut.- Colonel H. W. Loumspex. 
“ The vigour of the original has been very faithfull otabl account 
of the here's fight with Grendel's mother in the depths of the haunted 
St. James's Gazette. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Now ready, 2s. 


LONDON IN 1883. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
STREETS AND ITS CHIEF SUBURBS AND ENVIRONS, 


By HERBERT FRY, 
Editor of “ The Royal Guide to the London Charities ” &c, 


LONDON: WM. Hf. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


A CHARMING AND DAINTY GIFT BOOK. 


MUSIC IN SONG. 
FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 


Being a selection of Extracts descriptive of the Power, 
Influence, and Effects of Music. 


Compiled by L. L. CARMELA KOELLE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DR. JOHN STAINER. 
Beautifully printed in red and bi Dutch hand-made paper bound 
in price 3s. 6d, 


A few copies, printed on large paper, numbered, and signed, may also be had.’ 


‘GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
PART II. OF 


ALTIORA PETO. By LavuRENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of Piccadilly” &c. Post 8vo, Illustrated. 
Second Edition of Parts I. and II. just published. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON PART IL. 

“ The opening chapters overflow with dro "Times. 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the sense o Ne infinite refreshment inspired by this work of 
ezine wit, of strong ‘ sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.""—Graphic. 

book is full of humour.’’—Saturday my 

ie a pleasure that this is on rsuing the vein he worked with 
such distinguished success in * ‘Altiora Peto,” Mit we may 
(a first volume as it should be calied la saps), bids fair to become one most 

novels of the time."’—sSt. James's Gacette 


This day is published. 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosstyy. Crown 


5s. 
“ There is nothing hollow or artificial ome special sive have sugzested 


thoughts which find thely natural expression warm and genuine, and 
the language simple and graceful........ to be hi "valued by all sympa- 


thies go with human worth, affection, and purity.” — White Review 


Shortly. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. Cnr'srorner 
Sn, Saat of “ The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo. with 12 Full-page 
lustrations, 


This day is published. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By 


E.S. Roscoz. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


THE LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. Otrenayr. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d, Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 


“ She is always readable, but never so entertaining as when she o tage s the scene in Scotland 
pecese Itis wen gm to imagine sketches more life-like than those of old Rolls, the $ pragmatic 


butler........ Barbara Erskine, the high-s, but old aunt; 
Lord weakly yet coo! ily selfish and ordinary 
young laird, John Erskine, and of the most modern of Lond 
“* The Ladies Lindores’ is in every be pa excellent........ There are two girls at least in 
this book who might make the fortune of any novel, being deliciously feminine and natural.” 
Saturday Review. 
READINGS from RABELAIS. By Watrer 
Besant. Crown 8vo, [Shorily. 


This day is published, New Edition, Enlarged. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent. With an 
Introduction by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Second Edition, con- 
taining an ‘Additional Chapter on Medigval Life in the Old Palaces. 8vo. 

with Lluminated Fron tispiece and other Illustrations, 21s, 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 
Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag an 
Corrie, Flood and Fell. By Joun Cotqunoun. Fifth Edition; to which is 
added, “ Recollections of the we Early Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


at all Railway Stalls 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. for AUGUST 


ConTESTs : EXPLORERS I HAVE MET: Personal Recollections of 

» Edmund O'Donovan, A. G. MacGahan, John Marz Schiiver, ane F, 

by JOUN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA—AT A BIG REHE HA 

a Transvaal Reminiscence. By CHarntes Du VaL—A CONIUROR'S 

TRICK. By J. Fit ld_ MoLLoy—Further of THE WATERS OF 
MARAH and REY FERRIS, &c. 


UND. A BAN —Conclusion of AUD! 
KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records 
FR, Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By Percy FITZGERALD, 2 vols. demy 
ConTENTS : The Story of Common The 
Gunair ings—The Kom: antic Stor. ro Sir Philip Francis—The Early Loves of Gibbon and 
Pitt- The 5 Story of L. E. L.—The Duchess of Kingston—The Bishop of I Derry—The Story 
of Peg Woffington—George Brummel—Paul Jones—Beckford ma Fonthill Abbey— 
Ireland and the Shakespeare Forgeries—The of Mrs. the The Story of 
Conway, Actor—The Story of Hugh Elliot—'The Story of “ Mie -Mie"—' Beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
DAME DURDEN. By Rrra, Author of “ After 


Long Grief and Pain” &c. 3 vols. 


COLONEL and MRS. REVEL. By Lasterr 
TYRANTS of TO-DAY ; or, the Secret Society 


By C. L. JounsTone, Author of “ The Life and Times of Alexander I.” 3 vols. 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scorietp. 3 vols, 
A MODERN LOVER. By Gzorce Moore. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, = 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn 
and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical 
Index to the Geography of the World. 

This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoroughly reliable Atlas of a handy size. Each Map measures 14 inches 
by 11. The work has been executed throughout in the highest style of car- 
tography, regardless of expense, and forms an invaluable and portable book 
of reference. Half morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 3s. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEO- 


GRAPHY and TRAVEL for General Reading, based on Hellwald’s *‘ Die 
Erde und Ihre Vilker.”’ Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. A Series of 
Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. With Maps, 
Ethnological Appendices, aud several hundred Illustrations. 


ASIA. With Ethnological Appendix b 


A. H. Keane, MA.I. Edited by Sir RicHanp Temp ce, Bart.,G.CS.L, 
C.LE. Large post Svo. with 12 Maps and 73 illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA. By Kerra Jounstoy, F.R.G.S., 


late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedi- 
tion. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keave, M.A.I. Second 
Edition, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 63 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. 


HAYDEN (United States Geological Survey), and Professor A. R. C. 
Setwyn, F.R.S. (Geological Survey of Canada). Large post 8vo. with 
16 Maps and 48 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA,the WEST INDIES, 


and SOUTH AMERICA. Edited and extended by H. W. Bares, Author 
of “The Naturalist on the River Amazons.” With Ethnological 
Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Second Edition, large post 8vo. with 
13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Watracz, 


F.R.G.S., Author of The Malay Archipelago,” Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c, With Kthnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, 
MAI, Third Edition, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 


In the pres:, completing the Series. 


EUROPE. By Sir A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., 


F.R.S., late Director-General of the Geological Surveys of th> United 
Kingdom, Author of * Physical Geology and Geography of Great 
Britain.” Large post 8vo. cloth gilt. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Kerra Jounstoy, F.R.G.S., Editor 
of “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel in Africa.” Second 
Edition, large post 8vo. with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 12s. ; 
half morocco, 13s. 


A SCHOOL, PHYSICAL, and DESCRIP- 


TIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Kerra Jounston, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY for LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. Second Edition, post 8vo. with 40 Maps and Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 1s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for MIDDLE- 
CLASS and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Caartorre M. Mason, Author 
of the *‘ Forty Shires, their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” Post 8vo. 
illustrated with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, cloth. 

Boox I.—ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated, 124 pages 1s. 0d. 
» IL—GREAT DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. ,, 200 ,, 1s.6d. 
» IIL—THE COUNTIES of ENGLAND 315 ,, 28. 3d. 
» IV.—EUROPE. (in the press.) 
» V.—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA. (Preparing.) 


MISS BUCKLEY’S BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. By B. Buckiry. Crown with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; calf, 14s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Eighth Thousand, cloth, 63.; 
calf, 11s. 
THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thousand, 
cloth, 6s. ; calf, 11s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Second 
Edition, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf, 13s. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the Use of Junior Students. New 


and revised Edition, folded in cloth cover, 1s, 6d. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
BERKSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGE. {Tourists GUIDE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). 
CORNWALL. NORFOLK 
DERBYSHIRE. SOMERSETSHIRE. 
DEVON, NORTH. SURREY. 
DEVON, SOUTH. SUSSEX. 
DORSET. WARWICK. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. | yoRKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
ESSEX. RIDINGS. 
HAMPSHIRE. YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. 


SPECIAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 
BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 6d. MADEIRA. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON. 2s. 6d. NICE. 4s. 64. . 
DEVONSHIRE. 3s. 6d. NORWAY ( eg Norway with 


LINCOLN. 3s. 
BIARRITZ. 6s. 
DAVOS-PLATZ. 2s. 6d. 
ENGADINE (UPPER). 5s. 


a Ko 3. 
NORWAY (BENNETT'S GUIDE). 
3. 


SAN REMO. 3s. 
ZERMATT POCKET-BOOK. 
3s. 6d. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


A New Edition, revised to date and enlarged to 56 pages, is just ready. It 
contains full information of the best Maps and Guides now obtainable, and 
suited to the British or Continental Traveller. Post free for Penny Stamp. 


LONDON.—A HISTORY of LONDON. 


By the Rev. W. J. Lorrtr, B.A., F.S.A., Author of “Round About London,” 
“ In and Out of London,” ** Memorials of the Savoy,” &c. 2 vols, large post 
8vo. with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 323. 


THE ORKNEYS and SHETLAND; their 


Past and Present State. By Joun R. Tupor (“Old Wick,” of the Field). 
With Chapters on the Geology by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.S.E,, F.G.S., and 
Joun Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.: Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by 
WILLIAM IRVINE ForTEsCUE; and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by PETER 
Wurre, L.R.C.S,E, Large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 


cloth, 21s. 
EUROPE.—APPLETON’S EUROPEAN 


GUIDE-BOOK for ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRAVELLERS. Nineteenth 
Edition. Completely Revised and Corrected (1883). 2 vols. post Svo. with 
lilustrations and Maps, French morocco, gilt edges, 20s. 


SPAIN.—HOLIDAYS in SPAIN; being 


Some Account of Two Tours in that Country. By F. R. McCuryroce. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


UNITED STATES and CANADA.—The 


ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE-BOOK to the UNITED STATES and CANADA. 

Illustrated. With an Appendix of the Shooting and Fishing Resorts of 

png oo 1883. Post 8vo. with numerous Maps, &c. limp leather, gilt 
e3, 7s. 6d. 


URUGUAY.— The REPUBLIC of URU- 


GUAY, SOUTH AMERICA: its Geography, History, Rural Indust: 
Commerce, and General Statistics, Issued by ‘Authority’ of the } eo 
General of Uruguay. Crown 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 6s, 


BRITISH ISLES. —CONTRIBUTIONS to 


the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation 
on the Origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic Ocean. With 27 
= M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the 
eological Survey of Ireland; Author of “ The Coal Fields of Great Bri “a 
&c, Medium cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE SUN, its PLANETS, and their SATEL- 


LITE3. By Epmonp Lencer, M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. illustrated 94 Wood- 
= CA ame and Lithographic Plates, and a Chart of cloth, 


NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-OUT; being 


Hints, Suggestions, and Notes, for the Use of Teachers in dealing with the 
difficulties in the Needlework Schedule. By Kate STANLEY, F.R.B.S., Head 
Governess and Teacher of Needlework at Whitelands College, Chelsea. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES; the Principal 


Natural Phenomena and Appliances—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Acoustics, and Optics—described and illustrated by 30 Coloured Plates, for 
Ocular Instruction in Schools and Families, with Explanatory Text, prepared 
by Eckakpr and translated by A. H. Kgang, M.A.I, (Stanford's 
Series of Instructive Picture Books.) Fep. folio, 12s. 6d, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No.5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride,in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
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